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Hymn to the Universes 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


I begin to sing now, not to the awful goddess Demeter, 
Lady of glorious fruits and flowers and grain: 

Nor to Pan, the over-ruler of Nature, 

Nor to Earth, the mother of all, 

Nor even to the sun and his divinity Delian Apollo: 
Lastly I do not sing to Uranus, called heaven, the husband of Earth, 
Herself once called the most ancient of created things— 
But I will sing the infinite skies, 

The Milky Way, wherein move the sun and earth 

And the planets. 

And I will sing star clusters and vast islands of light. 

I will rise above this whiff of air. 

These puddles of seas and warts of mountains, 

And sing of the vacuum, which is the universes, 

And of the thrilling darknesses, 

And of the sky-rocketing nebulae 

Which pulsate and recede from earth 

Fast following the speed of light. 


I will journey to, but not pause at the Magellanic Clouds 

W hich are only eleven light years from earth: 

I will not loiter by the Andromeda Cluster 

One million light years away; 

Nor at Pagasus, twenty-three million light years afar, 

Nor at Cancer thirty-six million light years. 

I will pass by, after speeding one hundred and fie million 
Light years, the Leo Cluster, and also then go on beyond Gemini, 
Not tired with its distance of one hundred and thirty-five million 
Light years. 
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I will not stop in any of the fwe hundred trillion universes, 
Glowing with red, green, yellow, blue and violet light, 

All receding, all eternally expanding, 

All changing into matter and back into radiation. 

Beside these earth is not ancient, 

Earth is only eighteen hundred million years of age, 
While its universe, not to speak of the universes, 

Is three billion years old. 


I will go further into endless seas of space, 

Where there is darkness and no breath, 

Past star clusters two hundred thousand light years away; 
Lighted by the self-sustaining light of mind, 

And thereby made kindred to the sun. 

I will traverse the darkness of the universes, 

Seeing that there is no end to space and energy, 

And that man can conquer these wonders 

With numbers and far wandering thought. 


Having so journeyed I will return to earth, 
And consider liberty, the state, despotism, 
Sin and salvation from sin, theologies and religions, 


Poverty and incurable disease, madness and spiritual torture, 
War, crime, irrational epochs, and the possibility 
Of the existence of mischievous supermundane creatures 


Who take delight in deceiving and tripping men. 


I will think of love and what it is, 

And why there are golden ages, and ages of crime and ignorance; 
And why man composes music and verse; 

And how madness strikes races and eras; 

And why there are hostile breeds, 

And why there are life logics, strong as mathematics, 

W hich advance, retard, destroy and deceive; 

And why there are hunger and envy, strife and blood-shed; 
And why idiocies flourish and are bequeathed; 

And why man never finds an ultimate reason 

For striving, for trying to be better, 

And why the mind is irrational, and what is thought; 
And why illusion abounds everywhere, 

And myths lead and tangle human steps forever; 

And why earth is too good for men, 

Who make hunger in the midst of plenty, 

Who kill and rob. 
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I will consider why nature exalts and debases 

And creates the loneliness of sea shores, 

And evokes the breathless ecstasy of mountain peaks; 
And what it is that makes the human heart desolate, 
And whether it is the suction of the receding universes 
That pulls at his breast and draws his wonder on 

That fills him with ever unquiet dreams. 

I will declare that God is not a father 

Who pities his children, 

But is alternating darkness and flame 

In infinite space, in infinite time. 

Though life and earth are not enough for man, 

Who is greater than either, I will ask 

Why fear tracks his steps without ceasing, 

And death overtakes him, disregarding what he is; 

And how he never knows why he began, or whence he came, 
Or why he dies, or where he goes. 


I will consider why his spirit is stirred 

By the Mind that rules the universes, 

But to no end save pain and loneliness, 
No end that he can comprehend or imagine. 


Albeit I will sing the spirit of man, 

Which whether it emerged from earth and rocks, 

Or was separately created, is the transcendent miracle, 
And may fitly face the universes as an equal, 

And eye them with satire, 

Wisdom and solemn music. 


The Strange Case of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins 


MARTIN GARDNER 


the higher learning in Amer- 
ica is the confusion that be- 
sets it,” began Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, speaking at Yale University in 1936 
to an audience of students and faculty. 
He then proceeded to add to that con- 
fusion by delivering a series of four be- 
wildering lectures which were later 
printed in book form under the title, 
The Higher Learning in America. This 
thin volume soon became one of the 
most controversial pieces of writing in 
contemporary educational literature. 
No one was exactly certain what the 
president of the University of Chicago 
had intended to say. But nearly every- 
one was opposed to the book. Most of 
the reviews in both popular and aca- 
demic publications were unfavorable. 
Professor Alfred North Whitehead of 
Harvard's Department of Philosophy 
wrote an article for the Atlantic Month- 
ly which, without mentioning Hutchins 
by name, took sharp issue with one of 
Hutchins’ fundamental theses. John 
Dewey, professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy at Columbia University, produced 
two articles for the Social Frontier in 
which he intimated that Hutchins was 
obscurantist, anti-scientific, reactionary, 
authoritarian, and perhaps badly edu- 
cated. Even at Hutchins’ own univer- 
sity, opposition to his educational theo- 
ries became loudly vocal. Apparently 
every member of the faculty disagreed 
with him. James Weber Linn of the 
English department turned out an atti- 
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cle for the alumni magazine, referring 
familiarly to Hutchins as “Bob,” and 
chiding him for his ideas. Charles E. 
Clark, Dean of the Yale Law School 
(to whom Hutchins had dedicated his 
book), arrived at the university in De- 
cember, 1937, to deliver the annual 
Moody lecture. He announced his sub- 
ject to be, “The Higher Learning in a 
Democracy.” Hutchins introduced the 
speaker and ‘then sat courageously on 
the platform to endure a friendly casti- 
gation by one of his former law in- 
structors. 

Finally, to climax the home reception 
of President Hutchins’ treatise, Harry 
D. Gideonse (Assistant Professor of 
Economics) wrote a small book bearing 
the same title as Dean Clark’s lecture. 
Following Clark’s lead he attempted to 
prove the incompatibility of America’s 
democratic tradition and Hutchins’ edu- 
cational theories. (Gideonse, frequently 
referred to as Hutchins’ academic en- 
emy number one, recently left the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to accept a full pro- 
fessorship at Columbia. ) 

Hutchins, on the other hand, stoutly 
maintained throughout these astonish- 
ing attacks that he was being misunder- 
stood. To the Atlantic Monthly he con- 
tributed “A Reply to Professor White- 
head.” For the Social Frontier he wrote 
an answer to John Dewey which pointed 
out, in rather caustic fashion, that 
Dewey had failed to read his book 
with sufficient scrupulousness. And in 
other articles, and in speeches on the 
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campus and elsewhere Hutchins strug- 
gled to clarify his views and to smooth 
over the issues on which he and his op- 
ponents seemed to be in conflict. 

In order to see in proper perspective 
this picturesque battle which is still rag- 
ing in educational circles, it will be nec- 
essary to glance briefly at Hutchins’ 
rapid rise to the position which he now 
occupies. At the age of twenty-seven, 
Hutchins had graduated from the Yale 
Law School and was a professor of law 
at that institution. Within two years he 
had been made dean of the school. A 
year later, in 1929, after evading sev- 
eral opportunities to enter important po- 
litical positions, he came to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago as president. The board 
had chosen Hutchins for three reasons. 
He was brilliant, he was excellent pub- 
licity, and he had a reputation as a 
money-getter. 

He was everything the university de- 
sired—and more. Things began to hap- 
pen. The now famed Chicago Plan of 
undergraduate instruction had been ly- 
ing about on office desks for years. 
Hutchins picked it up, believed it to be 
essentially sound, and after making 
some minor changes railroaded it into 
actuality. He stemmed off salary cuts 
during the trough of the depression. 
He condensed eighty budgets into 
twelve. He defended the academic free- 
dom of less conservative members of 
the faculty who found themselves under 
fire from reactionary forces within the 
city and state. And he began to make 
speeches. 

They were strange speeches. They 
contained none of the platitudes and 
clichés which usually abound in the lec- 
tures of college presidents. He told a 
graduating class that they were nearer 
to truth now than they would ever be 


again. He told students that the pur- 
pose of the university was to unsettle 
their minds. He told the science depart- 
ments that they were too much con- 
cerned with trivial fact-finding and not 
enough concerned with ideas. He main- 
tained that the modern world was be- 
wildered and that it was because the 
schools had failed to train their stu- 
dents how to think. He suggested a re- 
turn to philosophy. He sprinkled his 
lectures with quotations from Plato and 
Aristotle and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
He had even been reading Gilbert Ches- 
terton. 

As Hutchins himself once put it, he 
talked more than any other college 
president in captivity. But it was invig- 
orating and refreshing talk. It was a 
new kind of talk. Thornton Wilder, an 
old schoolmate of Hutchins’ at Yale 
(then teaching at the University of Chi- 
cago), suggested that the president's 
epitaph should be made to read, “Here 
lies a college president who never used 
the word ‘ideals’.” 

At first the campus enjoyed the presi- 
dent’s speeches. Then gradually an aw- 
ful rumor began to take shape and run 
about among the inhabitants of ‘The 
Grey City on the Midway.” The presi- 
dent—yes, it was true—the president 
had developed an intense interest in 
Catholic theology! Students and profes- 
sors rubbed their ears and listened more 
carefully to what the president was say- 
ing. It was unbelievable. The little Bap- 
tist school that had become the great 
center of unbelief—with a president 
who read the Catholic theologians! But 
it was more than a rumor. A dozen 
facts pointed in that direction. 

The first intimation the campus had 
of the president’s interest in Neo-Thom- 
ism (the modern version of the doc- 
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trines of Saint Thomas Aquinas, and 
the orthodox philosophy and theology 
of the Roman Church) was in 1931 
when he brought Mortimer J. Adler to 
the university. Adler had been teach- 
ing psychology at Columbia, and al- 
though Semitic in blood and _ back- 
ground he had been moving in thought 
steadily toward the Neo-Thomist point 
of view. He had not joined the Church, 
but he had brought himself intellectual- 
ly to a position in which he was willing 
to defend the doctrines of the Church 
as God-given truth. How the president 
first became acquainted with Mr. Adler, 
no one knew. They did know that he 
had asked Adler to the university and 
had placed him in the department of 
philosophy. Professor George Mead, a 
prominent pragmatist, was head of the 
department at that time. He objected to 
Adler’s appointment and when the 
president turned a deaf ear, Mead 
stomped out of the department in great 
disgust, never to return. With him went 
two other members of the department. 
This historic occasion is generally 
spoken of in Midway circles as the 
great walkout of the philosophers. It 
left the department in a crippled condi- 
tion from which it did not fully recover 
until a year ago. Hutchins soon real- 
ized that he had made an executive 
blunder and withdrew Adler from the 
department, making him an Associate 
Professor of the Philosophy of Law. It 
was a title and department which 
Hutchins created at the moment. Later 
he and Adler organized an honors 
course in the intellectual history of west- 
ern Europe which they taught weekly 
for a small group of specially qualified 
students. Still another indication of the 
close relationship between Hutchins 
and Adler was the publication of a fan- 


tastic work called “Diagrammatics’— 
the collaborated efforts of Adler and 
the president's wife. Adler provided the 
gtammar and Mrs. Hutchins (a talent- 
ed artist and sculptor) furnished the 
diagrams. 

Jacques Maritain from the University 
of Paris, one of the leading Catholic 
theologians of the world, delivered a 
lecture at the University of Chicago. 
When it was later printed as a booklet 
by the university press, it was observed 
that Maritain had dedicated it to Presi- 
dent Hutchins. Mrs. Hutchins had 
drawn a sketch of the author for a fron- 
tispiece. 

Hutchins gave an address somewhere 
and it sounded so much like a speech 
by a Neo-Thomist that a prominent 
Catholic journal of philosophy ran an 
editorial welcoming Hutchins into their 
ranks. 

When Hutchins’ first book No 
Friendly V oice appeared, Catholic jour- 
nals reviewed it enthusiastically. The 
University of Chicago’s own Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics carried a vitti- 
olic criticism by the editor, Professor 
T. V. Smith. When Hutchins’ second 
book The Higher Learning in America 
came from the press, Catholic schools 
began placing it on required reading 
lists for students of education. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the secular educators of America rose 
up in protest against the volume. They 
had heard of Hutchins’ growing inter- 
est in Neo-Thomism. They had heard 
of Mr. Adler and the great walkout of 
the philosophers. Some of them had 
even read Mr. Adler’s writings. It was 
only natural therefore that when 
Hutchins put forth a scheme to reform 
the higher learning, and put it forth in 
Thomistic language, the educators of 
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America would read Catholic philoso- 
phy into his work. 

And they were partially justified in 
doing so. True, the book was written 
cautiously and the theology was not ex- 
plicit, but it hovered over the pages. It 
was there by suggestion. To begin with 
there were the Thomistic words and 
phrases. The modern world was “anti- 
intellectual,” there existed a “heirarchy 
of truths,” and “truth was everywhere 
the same.” The book proposed that the 
university revive the medieval trivium 
of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. It re- 
peated many of the ideas expressed in 
Cardinal Newman’s classic work, The 
Idea of a University. It reverted to the 
medieval schools and to the theology of 
the middle ages with what one of 
Hutchins’ critics called ‘‘a disturbingly 
fond backward look.” Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following statements: 


Saddest of all is the fate that has over- 
taken theology itself. Displaced from its po- 
sition as the queen of the sciences, it now 
finds itself a feeble imitator of all the rest. 
In general its students are its students in 
name only.... Its nominal followers, 
frightened out of their wits by the scientific 
spirit have thrown theology overboard and 
have transferred their affections to those 
overdressed hoydens, the modern versions of 
the natural and social sciences. 


Statements such as these, in the book 
and in earlier speeches, conveyed to 
Hutchins’ critics the impression that be- 
hind his carefully expressed public ut- 
terances were unexpressed private con- 
victions that were hardly in step with 
the trends of modern thought. To dis- 
cuss (as Hutchins did) the decline of 
our theological schools implies that be- 
fore the decline, when the schools were 
saturated with the dogmas of orthodox 
theologies, they were somehow to be 
preferred to the modern schools. Hutch- 


ins began to emerge as a man of deep 
theological convictions, but who pre- 
ferred to keep those convictions in the 
background. Like Cardinal Newman be- 
fore him, it appeared as though Hutch- 
ins had written a book on education 
which he hoped would be received by 
both the faithful and the unbelievers. 

But whatever Hutchins’ underlying 
religious opinions were, and however 
he may have acquired them, he has man- 
aged to keep them well hidden from 
public gaze. So little is known about 
them that it would be foolhardy to dis- 
cuss them. It will be more profitable to 
pass on to less obscure material. 

The Higher Learning in America 
falls roughly into two parts. The first 
section points out the evils of the high- 
er learning, chief of which is its confu- 
sion. It has no single aim. Like a “‘serv- 
ice station” it reflects the passing needs 
and desires of the populace. The sec- 
ond section outlines a new curriculum 
designed to eliminate this confusion 
and to reintegrate the university into a 
harmonic whole. To achieve this inte- 
gration, said Hutchins, there must be 
some one unifying factor which will 
permeate the higher learning from top 
to bottom. In the middle ages it was 
theology. But theology implies dogma, 
and dogma implies church, and we no 
longer have either. “To look to the- 
ology to unify the modern university is 
futile and vain.” We must return, 
therefore, to that factor which unified 
the thinking of the Greeks, before the 
coming of Christianity. That factor was 
metaphysics. 

It was the introduction of this word, 
metaphysics, which more than any 
other one thing aroused the ire of 
Hutchins’ critics. It is, of course, an an- 
cient word that has been used with a 
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variety of meanings. But in the absence 
of a clear and unequivocal definition of 
how Hutchins was employing the word, 
his critics assumed that he was using it 
in a Thomistic sense. He had quoted 
from Aquinas in connection with state- 
ments concerning metaphysics, and, as 
Dewey pointed out, it was absurd to 
refer to Saint Thomas unless Hutchins 
regarded metaphysics in somewhat the 
same way that Aquinas regarded it. 
It was thought, therefore, that Hutch- 
ins was asking the university to adopt a 
final and eternally true metaphysical 
system. In this way metaphysics would 
unify the modern university, as a dog- 
matic theology had unified the medieval 
schools. 

Herbert Spencer in his famous trea- 
tise on education pointed out that hu- 
man opinion generally passes through 
three phases in its history—the unanim- 
ity of the ignorant, the disagreement of 
the inquiring, and the unanimity of the 
wise. “It is manifest [said Spencer] 
that the second is parent of the third. 
They are not sequences in time only; 
they are sequences in causation. How- 
ever impatiently, therefore, we may wit- 
ness the present conflict of educational 
systems, and however much we may re- 
gret its accompanying evils, we must 
recognize it as a transition stage need- 
ful to be passed through and benefi- 
cient in its ultimate effects.” 

Modern educators have followed in 
the paths broken by men such as Spen- 
cer. Like Spencer they regard our be- 
wilderment in education, evil though it 
is in itself, as a necessary prelude, as 
something in which we may take a kind 
of pride. But Hutchins, by his use of 
the word metaphysics, and by his “dis- 
turbingly fond backward look,” seemed 
to regard our bewilderment as due to a 


loss of something splendid which the 
past possessed. His critics assumed that 
he had in mind some system of truth 
which would pervade the university and 
unify it in a manner similar to the way 
in which theology had unified the medi- 
eval school. 

Actually, as Hutchins later made 
clear beyond any doubt, he was not us- 
ing the word metaphysics in this medi- 
eval sense. He merely meant to say that 
the university should be unified by an 
activity on the part of the faculty in 
seeking broad and general truths, and 
in training the students to do likewise. 
The university would be integrated not 
by an imposed metaphysical system, but 
by the fact that its members would be 
earnestly engaged in the cooperative 
task of seeking a metaphysical system— 
a philosophy which would provide an 
intellectual synthesis for the modern 
world. As Hutchins said in a speech de- 
livered on April 9, 1937: 

We may then hope to have a unified uni- 
versity, not because an official dogma has 
been ag upon it, but because teachers 
and students can know what they are talking 
about and can have some hope of under- 
standing one another. As I have said before, 
the ideal of a university is an understood di- 
versity. 

The trouble with our chaotic world 
Hutchins said, in effect, is not that we 
have wrong ideologies, but that we have 
practically none at all. That is, the av- 
erage educated man has none. He en- 
ters a profession, marries, eats, sleeps, 
raises children, and thinks as little as 
possible. The evils of capitalism, for in- 
stance, arise not so much from the fact 
that capitalism is a false point of view 
as from the fact that it is almost no 
point of view. It could hardly be called 
a political theory which business men 
have analyzed rationally and found to 
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be sound. Rather it stands for an ab- 
sence of political analysis. It enables its 
adherents to continue in their search for 
wealth unmolested by thought. 

Hutchins has no quarrel with the cur- 
rent notion that education should be 
concerned with the reconstruction of so- 
ciety. He would agree with John 
Dewey, or with the Marxists, that the 
end of education is “intelligent action.” 
His message is simply that we place 
first things first. Intelligent action pre- 
supposes intelligent individuals. 

Dewey and Hutchins differ largely, 
therefore, not in their understanding of 
the end of education, but in the meth- 
ods which are the most efficient means 
to that end. And this difference is chief- 
ly one of emphasis. Hutchins is con- 
vinced that the best means to intelligent 
action is training in the history of ideas. 
The modern university, he believes, is 
being strangled by an over-emphasis 
upon empirical techniques, vocational 
training, and pre-occupation with con- 
temporary writing. It should return to 
an emphasis upon the history of 
thought, utilizing the classics of the 
past as instruments by which to sepa- 
tate the good from the bad in current 
thinking. In this attitude Hutchins may 
be regarded as well within the tradition 
of the American literary humanists. He 
is in substantial agreement, for exam- 
ple, with Norman Foerster, the school’s 
surviving voice in educational theory. 
For example, in Foerster’s article, ““The 
Liberal Arts and College Curriculum” 
in the American Review", there is little 
with which Hutchins could take excep- 
tion. Dewey, on the other hand, would 
stress a training in contemporary ideas, 
with a heavy emphasis on the empirical 
sciences. The classics are to be dipped 
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into occasionally, but only when neces- 
sary for the clarification of the present. 
The two points of view are not so far 
apart as might be supposed. It is large- 
ly a question of emphasis—of the ex- 
tent to which the classics are to have a 
prominent place in the curriculum. 

If this analysis of Hutchins’ theories 
is correct, it becomes clear that although 
Hutchins is far from the obscurantist 
his critics have supposed him to be, they 
can scarcely be blamed for their present 
attitude. Hutchins’ insistence that the 
University become a “‘unified diversity” 
with no “imposed metaphysics,” more- 
over, seems belied by his exhibition 
of favoritism toward men who hold a 
classical, rationalistic attitude toward 
philosophy as opposed to members of 
the positivistic schools. 

The history of thought from the Ren- 
aissance to the present has been one of 
increasing weariness with the web-spin- 
ning of the metaphysicians. Because of 
Hutchins’ immersion in the literature of 
the Thomists, and perhaps because of 
private religious opinions about which 
we know nothing, he made the fatal 
mistake of using a language which to 
the modern world is anathema. The 
word philosophy, for instance, would 
have had a much less ominous sound 
than metaphysics. Its use might have 
avoided some of the hysterical opposi- 
tion on the part of educators who possi- 
bly would have agreed with Hutchins 
had they more clearly understood him. 
As it was, Hutchins’ use of the word 
metaphysics did more than any other 
one thing to plunge his discussion of 
the higher learning into the very fog of 
confusion which he was seeking to dis- 
perse. 

It was a good word—but Hutchins 
was in the wrong age. 


The Front Porch 


HAZEL CULLEN 


ISS Doll rocked in her chair 
M very slowly. If she rocked fast, 

she wouldn’t be able to enjoy 
all this fully. Slowly, back and forth on 
the front porch—back of the Roman 
pillars and the huge, blue china vases, 
three of them, standing between the 
pillars. How she had always hated 
those darned vases. She felt like getting 
up and spitting in each of them, one 
after another. Always reminded her of 
cuspidors anyway. She stopped rocking 
and looked at them. They didn’t look 
so bad today though, kinda pretty. 
Where did Miss Schmidt get them? 
China, I guess, or was it Japan? She 
started to rock again. Darned things 
anyway! Had to be washed every Satur- 
day and handled like as if they were 
worth something and she always wor- 
rying about someone knocking them 
over. Why didn’t she have them in the 
house then, if they were so darned 
precious? Maybe she was worried she’d 
kick them over herself. Be just like her. 
They aren’t so bad though—different 
looking, kinda. 

It sure was nice, out here on the front 
porch, far enough from the road so no 
one could see you plainly, and near 
enough so you could watch everything 
that goes on. Whoever had built this 
house on the hill, sure knew what they 
were about. What good had it been 
though? The porch had never been used 
for anything but coming and going, 
something to walk over to get to the 
front door or to the walk. 

“Afternoon, Miss Doll.” 

She jerked up and turned around. 


Humph—the delivery boy. “Good after- 
noon. 

“Well, the old lady’s buried eh?” 
He grinned. 

“Yep, six feet under.” She rocked 
fast now. Guess that'll put him in his 
place, she thought, as she stared ahead. 

“First time I seen you on the front 
porch, Miss Doll.” He turned and hur- 
ried away. 

“Yes, and it ain’t the last!” she flung 
at his departing figure. I'll be here for 
a good two months anyway, she 
thought. Those lawyers are always slow 
at getting estates settled and I'll be 
here, and on the front porch too. 

She remembered her first day in this 
house. Must have been thirty years ago 
anyway, she figured. Let’s see, this is 
'37; yes sir it was '07, and in the early 
fall it was too. She hadn’t been so bad 
looking then, either, but she had been 
scared clean out of her wits! She pushed 
forward and poised the chair on the 
tips of the rockers, so she could lean 
over and look down the driveway. She 
swung back and giggled to herself at 
the picture that arose before her. A lit- 
tle thin girl she had been, walking to 
the back entrance with a bundle under 
her arm, in answer to an ad in the 
paper. 

When her family learned she had 
obtained the position, how happy they 
were, and my God she had been too! 
Humph!! To work for a nice lady like 
Miss Schmidt, why Clara that’s wonder- 
ful. Wonderful—heck. She stuck her 
nose in the air as she rocked. She had 
worked her fingers to the bone for 4er 
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and then what did she get? A hundred 
dollars in her will. She looked over to 
the vases again and each one seemed 
to be Miss Schmidt. No wonder she 
liked them, she thought, they're just 
like her, cold and blue and—empty. 
She got up and peered into one. It was 
filled with dead leaves. She formed a 
ball of saliva in her mouth and dropped 
it with a plotch. The leaves rustled with 
a dry, death-like crackle. She shivered. 
Good shot, I'll say. 

“Nice vases, Miss Doll. What they 
going to do with ’em?” 

There was that darned delivery boy 
again. She leaned further over and 
gazed at the vase intently. ‘““Thought I 
saw a crack in this one. Guess it was 
only a shadow though.” She straight- 
ened up. “How do I know what they're 
going to do with them? Don’t pester 
me. Did you bring everything?” 

“Sure, Miss Doll. Have I forgotten 
anything yet?” 

“Well—no.” 

“Be seein’ you.” He left her standing 
over the vase, still examining it. 

She looked up quickly to see if any- 
one else had seen her. Mrs. Fairbanks 
was at the foot of the hill, looking up 
at her. Snooper! She backed up to her 
chair and continued rocking. “I have a 
perfect right to this porch, I guess,” she 
said to herself. ‘“‘Lawyer said I should 
stay in this house until everything is 
settled. Keep the house in shape, he 
said.’” She watched Mrs. Fairbanks until 
she was out of sight. “As far as that 
goes, I’m the only one who's getting a 
chance to enjoy this porch. She would 
never sit on it. Oh no! Too nice to 
rock on the front porch. Just let anyone 
try to put me off.” And all those years, 
how Miss Doll had wanted to do just 
that, rock back and forth on the front 
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porch, but never had she found the 
nerve to ask. She could see the look 
Miss Schmidt would have given her in 
answer and could hear the cold clipped 
words that would have followed. Miss 
Doll leaned her head back and pushed 
hard now. She swung both feet off the 
floor, then brought them down with a 
thump, back and forth, back and forth. 

Course, she did get a raise very often, 
and from second maid, she soon became 
her companion. Why Clara, everyone 
had said, that’s wonderful, companion 
to Miss Schmidt. Better hang on, she'll 
probably leave you a big slice in her 
will. Yeah—big slice—one hundred 
dollars. Might have known she’d do 
that. Miss Doll looked over at the two 
vases she hadn’t spit in, then looked up 
at the sky. The sun was low. It would 
soon be dark. 

How pretty they looked with the sun 
shining on them! Wonder who'll get 
them? Her niece most likely. Maybe I 
better clean them up a little, she 
thought. They haven't been washed 
since she became ill. 

Miss Doll got up and went over to 
the one she had spit in. She lifted it 
very carefully. Even after she had be- 
come a companion, Miss Schmidt had 
always said, “Miss Doll, you are the 
only one I trust with the vases. Will 
you take care of them?” 

She carried it into the kitchen. The 
cook was still sorting out the groceries. 

“Did he bring everything?” Miss 
Doll asked. 

“Yes, everything’s here. Shall we eat 
at seven-thirty as usual ?” Her voice was 
sad. 

“Yes, at seven-thirty.” Miss Doll 
looked at her scornfully. Tears in her 
eyes! My God—what did the old lady 
ever do for her? Make her work hard, 
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that’s all, and here she is feeling sad. 
And she always insisted on eating din- 
ner at seven-thirty, so none of us could 
ever have a full evening to ourselves. 
Well, that'll be stopped right now! 
“No! We'll eat at . . .” she stopped. 
“Yes, seven-thirty, seven-thirty. You 
don’t have to hang around here all day. 
It’s early.” Give them an inch. . . 

“All right.” The cook’s voice shook. 

Sentimental fool! She emptied the 
leaves, then took a soft cloth and wiped 
the vase lovingly. I wouldn’t trust that 
cook with these vases. She'd be sure to 
break one. She washed out each vase 
carefully and put them back in their 
places on the porch. She gazed at them 
with admiration from her rocking chair. 

It had been nice going to Europe 
with her, and seeing all those foreign 
places, but she knew she would have 
had a much better time alone. That old 
lady never wanted to do anything but 
visit old palaces and museums. Probably 
she wouldn’t have gone at all, if it 
hadn’t been for Miss Schmidt, though. 
It hadn’t been so bad until they had 
gone to Vienna and she had heard all 
about Empress Elizabeth having her hair 
brushed twice a day. Life had been hell 
from that time on, between cleaning 
vases and brushing her hair. Wouldn't 
have been so bad if she had had pretty 
hair, but it was thin and grey and long. 
Now, her hair was much prettier. Miss 
Schmidt should have brushed her hair 
instead. Yes sitr—wouldn’t that have 
been good? Miss Schmidt brushing her 
hair? She laughed so hard, she nearly 
fell out of the rocker. 

When she was straightened out 
again, she calmed down and rocked 
more slowly. My, it sure was nice, out 
on the porch. All those long afternoons, 


shut up in the house, reading to her or 
just sitting with her and knitting, they 
could have been out here, enjoying the 
air and scenery. 

Quite suddenly, she stopped rocking. 
“Never thought of that,” she half- 
whispered. “It’s right though. She was 
just about my age, when I first started 
to work for her. And I thought she was 
an old woman! I’m not so old really. 
Old enough to quit working though! 
If she only had left me something in 
her will, I could quit and then get a 
nice room somewhere, and just enjoy 
myself. Selfish old thing. If she only 
just left me the vases, I could sell them 
and have enough to get along on. Thirty 
years of cleaning vases.” 

She saw a man coming up the hill. 
Wonder what he wants, she thought. 
She pulled down her skirts and waited. 
It was dark now and she couldn’t make 
out who he was, until he was on the 
steps. Then she saw it was Mr. Bruce, 
the lawyer. 

“Good evening, Miss Doll,” 
cheerily. 

She looked at him suspiciously. 
“Good evening.” 

“Nice weather for September, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, have a chair.” 

“Thank you.” He sat down and set- 
tled himself comfortably. ‘There's 
something I came to ask you about.” 

“All right.” She folded her arms 
across her stomach and looked at him. 

He started timidly. ‘“‘Miss Schmidt's 
niece came to see me this afternoon, 
and she asked about a Wedgwood tea- 
set that she said she could not find in 
the house. Do you know anything about 
it?” 

Miss Doll burst into laughter and 


he said 
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rocked from side to side. “ ’Scuse me 
Mr. Bruce. Wedgwood tea-set, ha-ha! 
ho-ho!”” 

“I’m very sorry but I don’t get the 
joke,”he said, then was forced to join 
her. He threw his head back and 
laughed heartily. 

‘“Ha-ha, tea-set, she threw that at the 
cook one day. Yes sir, cup by cup, plate 
by plate, ha-ha, nearly hit her too.” 

“Didn’t she like the cook?” he 
laughed. 

“Sure . . . but not the cake she had 
baked that day.” 

Then she stopped laughing and 
stared ahead. “She had some temper, 
Miss Schmidt did,” she said quietly. 
Reaching into her pocket, she drew out 
her handkerchief and wiped her eyes. 
“Laughing so much makes me cry,” she 
explained through her tears. 

“Yes—yes, I know. Well .. .” he 
got up. “I'll tell her they were broken 
by Miss Schmidt herself.” 

“Yes, you tell her that, and if she 
comes about anything else, tell her the 
same thing. Every time she got mad 
she'd fire something or kick it. She was 
a good one, she was.” She looked up 
at him and smiled. 

“I guess she was, all right. Well, 
goodbye. Just make yourself to home 
until everything’s all settled, Miss 


Doll.” 

“I sure will.” She grinned. 

After he left she thought, bet that 
niece had it all figured out that I took 
that tea-set. That woman! And how she 
acted when the will was being read. 
Miss Doll remembered her own hu- 
miliation of that morning. 

All the relatives had gathered in the 
library. When she had entered, they 
all stared at her, as if she didn’t belong 
there. Well—the lawyer had told her 
to be there, and how sure she had been 
that she'd get a nice slice. She had just 
stared back at all of them and had felt 
like telling them to go to hell. 

“.. . and to Miss Doll, I leave one 
hundred dollars.” Her ears burned as 
they had that morning. Again she could 
feel anger rising to her head until she 
nearly burst with it. She stood up, her 
eyes flaming. The chair rocked back of 
her dizzily. She glared at the vases, still 
visible in the dying light. With tight 
lips, she strode over to one. Then she 
kicked it. 

“Old devil!” she shouted as she 
kicked each one. ‘‘Damned old devil!” 

She looked down the steps where they 
had fallen. The tears blinded her so, she 
could barely make out the three shin- 
ing heaps of broken china. 
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ABSTRACTION 
by Werner Drewes 


Director Munson’s Secession 
“Ah, yewth, yewth!”,—Gorham Munson 


CHARLES A. ALLEN 


IENNA, Berlin, Reutte, Brook- 

lyn, New York—all played host 

to the group review Secession. 
Gorham Munson was editor, or Direc- 
tor, as he preferred to style himself, of 
the journal’s eight greatly discussed is- 
sues. From the Spring of 1922 to the 
Spring of 1924, Secession boisterously 
went about promoting such men as 
Wallace Stevens, Malcolm Cowley, 
Hart Crane, Slater Brown, Matthew 
Josephson, and Kenneth Burke—au- 
thors on an aesthetic tangent which ap- 
pealed to Munson. By championing 
these men, Munson led a secession from 
the pachyderm theories of the Dreisers 
and Menckens. The magazine was a 
rallying ground for “abstractness,” 
“originality,” and “form.” Though 
every writer published had appeared a 
few times previously in the Dial and 
other little magazines, it was Secession 
that drew the like-minded American 
esthetes under one banner, clarified and 
focused, and to some extent directed, 
an important literary trend. 

Secession, edited by and for the 
“yewth” generation, was typical of 
many of the 1920 tendenz magazines. 
Like most of the group journals it was 
a queer mixture of juvenility, arrogance, 
and good sense. Like many another, it 
throws light on the formative years of 
many writers now famous, and serves 
to crystallize the temper of a muddle- 
headed, high-spirited period. 

Munson joined his literary generation 
in 1916, while still at college, inspired 


by the Seven Arts and its introduction 
of Waldo Frank’s and Van Wyck 
Brooks’ work. This led the young man 
to wander through the Village where 
he fell under the influence of Pagan 
and Little Review talk and met such 
writers as Hart Crane. 

Munson was still in New York in 
1919, deep in the inteilectual muddle 
that most of the young, would-be writ- 
ers found themselves in. They were 
shouted at from all sides. Mencken ad- 
vised seeing a circus, Hamilton Fish 
suggested catching a Red, Harding 
recommended normalcy. Then there 
was the new literature, more and 
more rebellious, introverted, emotional. 
These were the years of floundering in- 
discrimination, with ideas and attitudes 
quickly adopted and as quickly dropped. 
Munson in rapid succession was a so- 
cialist, communist, anarchist. The 
“yewth” burnt their Racine in July, 
their Keats in October, their Dreiser 
and Anderson by Christmas. And when 
Dreiser and Anderson had been repudi- 
ated there was nothing to do but con- 
coct a theory of one’s own. That was 
exactly what the youngsters did—with 
the help of the French. 

Of course one could not do anything 
in a tawdry, unoriginal America. Harold 
Stearns decided so. He recommended 
the Café Du Déme. There scintillating 
sparkle might start one on a good train 
of thought. Stearns sailed, beginning a 
hegira which many of the young artists 
were to take part in. Munson was one 
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of the first to go. All of them ran away 
with a pretended or real disgust for 
their native land, some with all the 
appearance of rabid hatred. 

The first foreign months brought Di- 
rector Munson into contact with Mat- 
thew Josephson, of late famous for his 
Emile Zola, Robber Barons, and Poli- 
ticos. Through Josephson, Munson was 
introduced to most of the exiles and 
many of the French literati, particularly 
the dadaists. Some of these expatriate 
Americans had begun by 1920 to dress 
themselves in Byronic collars and velvet 
jackets and to play editor between 
drunks—and during drunks. It was 
great sport, reforming American letters, 
flinging insults, challenging opposing 
critics to fist fights, and incidentally 
getting a little attention for oneself. 
Most of the exile magazines—Gargoyle, 
Contact, Close Up, Tambour, This 
Quarter, Exile, Transition, the Little 
Review, Broom, and Secession, were 
rather bumptious and very impertinent, 
but they generally printed good mate- 
rial and helped many young authors 
upwards. 

It was Josephson, as yet unpublished, 
who whetted Munson’s latent desire for 
a review. Munson talked Gargoyle, on 
whose éditorial board he was serving, 
into first publishing Josephson, thus be- 
ginning a short ill-fated friendship. 
- And it was Malcolm Cowley who wrote 
the article which fired Munson with 
the idea of a tendenz review. Writing 
for the “Literary Review” of the New 
York Evening Post, Cowley pointed out 
that there were certain young writers, 
as yet but little known, all under 
twenty-five, who were diverging from 
the main stream of American letters. 
Cowley claimed that This Youngest 
Generation needed to be brought to- 
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gether in a single magazine. Their in- 
fluence would thereby spread, their 
thought clarify. The new rebels, Cowley 
suggested, were Kenneth Burke, E. E. 
Cummings, Dos Passos, Foster Damon, 
and Slater Brown. Munson saw that 
the idea was a good thing, and he en- 
larged the list to include Cowley, Jos- 
ephson, Hart Crane, Waldo Frank, 
William Carlos Williams, Wallace Stev- 
ens, Mark Turbyfill, Yvor Winters, and 
Marianna Moore, with a sprinkling of 
dadaists. Secession was founded not so 
much to find new writers as to sponsor 
a group. 

Munson was twenty-six in 1922, 
broke, writing poetry, having a general 
good time in the “yewth” manner of 
the big time, “original” ’20’s. He was 
just a trifle too old to enter whole- 
heartedly into the heigh-ho lost genera- 
tion life of the exiled Americans, but 
he was on the fringe of the helter- 
skeltering, and not altogether unsym- 
pathetic with the furious nonsense way 
of life. He may have been a little 
skeptical of some of his fellow exiles’ 
occupations, but there was one of their 
fancies which he thoroughly approved 
—that of following the dollar. With 
a few American silvers, one could, as 
young Malcolm Cowley merrily sang, 
learn “three fashions of eating with 
the knife,” order “beer in four lan- 
guages from a Hungarian waiter,” and 
follow the dollar “eastward along the 
48th degree of north latitude.” It was 
while following the dollar that Munson 
finally decided to float a little maga- 
zine. Where the dollar bought the most, 
Vienna, was naturally the best place to 
begin. He took a dingy hotel room and 
began editing Secession. The first issue 
cost eighteen dollars. But before we 
plunge into the whirling secessionist 
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scene—before we consider Munson’s 
accusation that Matthew Josephson was 
a literary faker and a thief, before we 
judge the charge that Malcolm Cowley 
was a betraying rapscallion, and before 
we decide, once and for all, who won 
the famous Munson-Josephson fisticuffs 
match at Woodstock, we had better 
take a look at the literary philosophy 
held by the group. 


II 

In 1928 Munson brought out a bril- 
liant study, Destinations, A Canvas of 
American Literature Since 1900. This 
penetrating analysis, too much neg- 
lected, divides our modern letters into 
three main streams. There was the Elder 
generation, represented by the neo- 
classic aestheticians, Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More. The Middle Genera- 
tion found its impetus in such spirits 
as Mencken, Dreiser, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Carl Sandburg, and Ezra Pound, 
all romantic emotionalists, all reacting 
against a neo-classical humanism and 
against the Gene Stratton Porter senti- 
mentalism which dominated the Mauve 
Decade and the fifteen years following. 
Secession introduced the more intellec- 
tual Younger Generation, men of vari- 
ous philosophical outlooks, but bound 
together by an interest in fine crafts- 
manship and their reaction against a 
blatant emotionalism. This younger 
crowd, including the Secession names 
we have mentioned, might also claim 
such writers as Ernest Hemingway, 
Thornton Wilder, Glenway Wescott, 
and Allen Tate. The interest in polished 
form, sometimes at the expense of sub- 
ject matter, gives us justification for 
calling the group aesthetically inclined, 
though the term inclined must be 
stressed. “Earthly Anecdote,” by Wal- 


lace Stevens, is one of the best poetic 
examples of the restrained emotions 
and precise chiseling that the secession- 
ist worked towards. 

By emphasizing such technical accom- 
plishment and restraint as is exhibited 
in “Earthly Anecdote’ a foundation for 
America’s literary future would be laid. 
This Younger Generation, deriving in 
part from the neo-classicism of Babbit 
and More, and also inescapably influ- 
enced by the naturalistic temper of the 
age, was at least on the track towards 
a more adult art than dominated the 
'20’s. Secession, in seceding from The 
Middle Generation, promised a group 
that was to be the “Maker of a Rain- 
bow.” Let us see what part the maga- 
zine had in spinning the rainbow. 

The first issue made a brilliant be- 
ginning. The twenty-two well printed, 
book-size leaves contained work by Mal- 
colm Cowley, Louis Aragon, Apolli- 
naire, Will Bray (Josephson’s pen 
name), Tristam Tzara, and an article 
by Munson attacking the Dial’s “‘aim- 
less catholicity.” In “A Bow to the 
Adventurous” the Director set forth 
rather cockily the magazine’s purpose. 
We quote the last paragraph: 


Secession exists for those writers who are 
preoccupied with researches for new forms. 
It hopes that there is ready for it an Ameri- 
can public which has advanced beyond the 
fiction and ty of Sinclair Lewis and 
Sherwood Anderson and the criticism of 
Paul Rosenfeld and Louis Untermeyer. 


The editor also explained his theory 
that Secession should be discontinued 
after two years. “Beyond a two-year 
span, observation shows, the vitality of 
most reviews is lowered and their con- 
tribution, accomplished, becomes repe- 
titious and unnecessary. Secession will 
take care to avoid moribundity.” Two 
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years, five years, the time element va- 
ries, but there is no question that most 
little magazines do have a limited 
period of usefulness. Editors are prone 
to lose their rebel spirit, and it is too 
bad that some of them waste time after 
their day is done. 

July saw the appearance of the sec- 
ond number, a delightful concoction of 
high seriousness, comedy, and satirical 
impertinence, including poems by Cow- 
ley, E. E. Cummings, a cover design by 
Ludwig Kassock, stories by Josephson 
and Burke, and an article by Slater 
Brown. 

Munson, in this second number, 
made pertinent observations on maga- 
zines; “Interstice between Scylla and 
Charybdis” classified the little maga- 
zines into three types: personal, antho- 
logical, and group. The personal maga- 
zine, represented by The Little Review, 


displays the personal weaknesses of its edi- 
tors; an aggressiveness often resulting from 
insufficient education, a combative recogni- 
tion of stupidities it is better to ignore than 
to waste energy upon, an insufficient respect 
for the value of literary traditions, general 
uncertainty as to just where they are sitting 
or whether they are upon a blind alley of 
strangeness or an insignificant eccentricity. 

The usual occupant of the editorial chair 
of a personal magazine is a mental gypsy, 
picturesque, enlivening—undisciplined, in- 
discriminating. 

Then there was the anthology classifi- 
cation. Broom was selected as the hor- 
rible example. 

Broom .. . was the final disappointment 
which made Secession inevitable. It accepted 
the principle of the general merchandise 
store. Have everything in stock; what one 
customer doesn’t want, another will. 

Of course the group magazine was the 
thing. 

It [Secession} will make group exclu- 
sions, found itself on a group basis, point 


itself in a group direction, and derive its 
stability and connections from a group. 

At this point Munson decided to go 
back to America. A co-editor was 
needed to handle the European affairs. 
Josephson was naturally selected as he 
had helped in the arrangements for 
starting the review, though Munson 
suspected that his editorial taste was 
not exactly in harmony with Joseph- 
son’s whose leaning towards dadaism 
might lead to squabbling. A third editor 
would be necessary in order that any 
disagreement might be settled by vote. 
Kenneth Burke was invited as the third 
party and he accepted, his services to 
begin with the fourth issue. And so 
Munson sailed for America, leaving the 
selection of manuscripts for the August 
number entirely to Josephson. 

Came August, carrying a Josephson 
story, “Peep-Peep-Parish,” previously 
refused by Munson. This, and the fact 
that Josephson had failed to admit in 
the mast-head full responsibility for the 
number, aroused the Director's ire, but 
he said nothing as the remainder of 
the contents were not bad, including 
work by Waldo Frank, Burke, Cowley, 
and Phillipe Soupaulet. 

Secession was now going great guns 
in Munson’s estimation. It was a maga- 
zine which cost on an average of $25 
an issue, which usually did not run over 
thirty-two pages, and which never gar- 
nered many over fifty subscribers, yet 
which managed, as its editor intended 
it should, to raise quite a fuss—favor- 
able and unfavorable. From the first 
many of the five hundred copies found 
their way into the right hands. Free 
copies were sent to literary people in 
order that the influence on writing 
might be greater. Secession undoubtedly 
influenced—at least to the extent of 
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provoking a lot of furious talk—the 
Nation, the Dial, the Double Dealer, 
the Little Review, the New York 
Times ; and T. S. Eliot’s newly founded 
Criterion reviewed every number at 
length. The Director was feeling pretty 
good, never better than just before the 
fourth installment appeared. 

But he was fighting mad when he 
first saw the fourth issue on a January 
morning in 1923. Several excellent 

and stories from such persons 
as Wallace Stevens, Richard Ashton, 
Hart Crane, Slater Brown, and William 
Carlos Williams had been forwarded to 
Josephson in Berlin. The Berlin editor 
had written back objecting to Ashton’s 
poems, and had been out-voted by 
Burke and Munson. Josephson revenged 
himself by mutilating one of the Ash- 
ton masterpieces, writing into it some 
extremely silly lines. Josephson was 
fired and became an editor of Broom. 
At least this is Munson’s side of the 
affair, as he aired it in the Spring 
number of the 1932 Sewanee Review in 
an article titled ““The Fledgling Years, 
1916-1924.” Josephson, in a letter to 
this writer, has another tale to tell. He 
says: 


Did I mutilate an Ashton — in the 
t oO 


fourth issue? I plead guilty. f some 
100 lines, we (Cowley and I) cut 97 lines, 
making it a three-line aphorism. This is not 
“cutting” or “mutilation”’—but murder. I 
never enjoyed anything so much in my life. 
Remember I was then a surrealist, or rather 
a dadaist, not a paterfamilias, turning slight- 
ly bald, producing heavy books. About five 
years later I met Richard Ashton (D. Axton 
Clark), a good fellow and a terrible poet. 
He said to me with great good humor: 
Ps were probably right in doing what you 
id,” 


This episode of the fourth issue rankled 
deep in Munson’s breast, and was the 


beginning of open warfare between the 
two men. 

Following the break-up the editors 
were without a European representa- 
tive, and Secession did not appear again 
for several months. They spent their 
time spreading stories to the effect that 
Josephson was an “intellectual faker” 
and discussing Paul Elmer More’s dual- 
ism as “a unity through a balance of 
conflicting parts.” 


III 

Meanwhile Broom’s editor was brew- 
ing big poison in Paris and Rome, with 
the cooperation of the young dadaist, 
Malcolm Cowley. It was an enormous 
plot that they spun and their opportu- 
nity came when Burke and Munson 
finally sent over the material for the 
fifth number. A young Bostonian, John 
Brooks Wheelwright, was the Secession 
emissary, having agreed to see the 
magazine printed while visiting in Italy. 
Cowley and Josephson caught Wheel- 
wright near Paris and convinced him 
that the manuscripts sent over by Mun- 
son-Burke should be largely discarded 
in favor of Cowley-Josephson picked 
material. And so it turned out that the 
New Yorkers were mightily amazed 
when they finally saw the resulting 
Secession. Not only had stories and 
articles which New York had never 
seen been slipped in, but Hart Crane’s 
“Faustus and Helen” was so damaged 
that it had to be excised. 

All this business about intercepting 
manuscripts and damaging “Faustus 
and Helen,” has been denied by Joseph- 
son in a letter to this writer. “I don’t 
remember intercepting manuscripts sent 
to Europe by Wheelwright. It is quite 
possible that Cowley and I out-voted 
Munson, who was 3,000 miles away. 
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Weren’t we editors too?” Well, no, 
Mr. Josephson, it would seem that you 
were no longer an editor, and Cowley 
never had been, nor was to be. It is 
apparent that Josephson either refused 
to be fired, or that he had some vague 
ideas about his status as a “‘contribu- 
ting editor,” either explanation being 
very unlikely. At the time he was a 
dadaist, adhering pretty vigorously to 
the nothing too serious article of the 
dada credo. As Munson has charged, 
Josephson and Cowley probably prided 
themselves as Machiavellians, sly cour- 
tiers capable of “managing” Secession 
from behind the throne. This is sug- 
gested by a statement of Josephson’s to 
this writer. ‘““We were, some of us, 
young sparks, and not a little malicious 
to each other. We thought Munson, 
because of his enthusiasm—but also be- 
cause of his imposing waxed, handle- 
bar moustaches—might be of great aid 
to our cause. As to his poor judgment 
in literary matters, we thought that 
could be remedied by management. 
Naturally Munson, who is a man of 
spirit and determination, for all his 
shortcomings, resented such an attitude 
once it became evident to him.” As to 
the charge that ‘‘Faustus and Helen” 
was mutilated Josephson has this to 
say: 


Crane sent me his poem, for Broom, which I 
liked, set up, and printed, [in Secession} as 
usual two months ahead of shipping time 
(by freight). Then he went into tantrums, 
revised it extensively, wrote a poem of equal 
length which was to precede it as Part One, 
and sent me letters weeks after everything 
was shipped away (printed), asking me to 
stop press and change everything around. It 
was a misunderstanding pure and simple; 
Crane realized this afterward, and we were 
very good friends later. He came to see me 
often, and also made a ten mile trip to my 
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house to say good-bye to me before he left 
on his last journey to Mexico. 

These contradictory stories as to what 
happened to that famous fifth number 
also apply to the sixth, with charges by 
Munson, denials by Josephson. It was a 
gloomy time for the editor; he probably 
took the matter over-seriously, thereby 
suggesting the Josephson-Cowley con- 
tention—that Munson was a man with- 
out a sense of humor. Certainly the Di- 
rector was unfitted to play with 
dadaists. 

Several months before Secession died 
in the Spring of 1924 the exiles began 
streaming back to New York. Along 
came the two great menaces to Ameri- 
can letters, Cowley and Josephson, 
dragging their Broom behind them. The 
last months of both journals were very 
exciting, after the “yewth” fashion. 
Fire spitting was the order of the day, 
with the Munson camp getting the best 
of the fight on the whole. The Director 
scored a hit when he was able to prove 
that Josephson had failed to pay the 
Vienna printer for the third issue of 
Secession. Munson had forwarded the 
money for payment, Josephson had 
used it, plus $2.25 of his own, to pay 
for the fourth number. Josephson’s 
story at the time was that he had do- 
nated the fourth Secession. (Josephson 
says: ‘Financial details I no longer re- 
member after sixteen years. I may have 
applied some money Munson sent me 
to the bills at Berlin, instead of the old 
ones at Vienna’). 

The growing animosity finally came 
to a violent climax in the fall of 1923. 
Munson, in the late fall, went up to 
Woodstock, New York, to recover from 
an illness. While in Woodstock he re- 
ceived a Cowley letter urging attend- 
ance at a forthcoming Younger Genera- 
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tion meeting. A group of Secession and 
Broom contributors would get together 
and do something about their elders, 
and they would decide something about 
Broom. Cowley did not know quite 
what. Cowley explains in Exile’s Re- 
turn: 


“We planned to hire a theatre some aft- 
ernoon and give a literary entertainment, 
with violent and profane attacks on the most 
famous contemporary writers, courts-martial 
of the more prominent critics, burlesques of 
Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, Paul Ros- 
enfeld and others—all this interspersed with 
card tricks, solos on the jew’s harp, mean- 
ingless dialogues and whatever else would 
show our contempt for the audience and the 
sanctity of American letters. We planned to 
pass out handbills in the theatrical district 
and make defamatory soap-box orations in 
Union Square. We planned to continue 
Broom as long as its capital or credit last- 
re 


Munson refused to attend this meeting 


on the grounds of inconvenience; con- 
sequently Cowley asked for a written 
message, to be read at the meeting. 
Munson sent it. The letter condemned 
the group for a lack of purpose and be- 
cause they allowed Josephson to asso- 
ciate with them. In his excellent article 
on his generation and on Secession, 
published in the Sewanee Review, Mun- 
son wrote: 


I had come to regard Josephson as a lit- 
erary opportunist, an example of last min- 
utism, a kind of stage player in the arts, to 
adopt a phrase of Nietzsche. I said these 
things with emphasis and called him an in- 
tellectual fakir . . . I therefore declined to 
participate in any group which contained so 
vulnerable a member 


The actual letter has been lost but Cow- 
ley claims it was written in near blank 
verse, which he read “with all the in- 


tonations of a blue-jawed actor reciting 
a Hamlet soliloquy.” The reading 
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threw Broom’s party into a fit. Mun- 
son’s supporters cried that the render- 
ing was unfair; the Josephson side of 
the table snorted back to the effect that 
Munson was getting off too easily. Hart 
Crane and Josephson flew into a violent 
argument. Glenway Wescott went 
home. Everybody shouted and threw 
their wine. And Josephson was in such 
a rage that he vowed a great vengeance. 
The anti-climax came when Josephson 
decided to act on his threat. Munson 
was still at Woodstock, staying with 
William Murrel Fisher; Josephson was 
temporarily encamped with Slater 
Brown and Edward Nagle, a few min- 
utes away from the Fisher cottage. One 
afternoon Josephson stormed over to 
the Fisher’s and demanded that Mun- 
son come out for a fight. Outside the 
mud was deep and the day was cold, 
and the Director was loath to fight; 
yet fight he must, for Josephson was 
full of accumulated rage. The strange 
battle began with both men out of 
training. They were winded so quickly 
that the proceedings ended with the ad- 
versaries sitting on the ground gasping 
for breath—an inconclusive draw. 

Clear at last of “the peanut policies 
in which Cowley and some of his 
friends were trying to embroil Seces- 
sion,” Munson brought out the last two 
issues of his magazine, minus the serv- 
ice of Burke. Number seven included 
“For the Marriage of Faustus and 
Helen” by Hart Crane, Waldo Frank's 
“For a Declaration of War,” a Burke 
story, and several poems by Yvor Win- 
ters. The eighth issue, coming at the 
end of the two-year period Secession 
had marked for itself, was devoted en- 
tirely to Winter's discussion of poetic 
theory. 

In a ‘‘Post-Mortem” Munson summed 
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up what he thought were Secession’s 
accomplishments: 


The stories of Kenneth Burke in which an 
important theory of fiction is worked to un- 
precedented discoveries; several poems by 
Malcolm Cowley which are assured of pres- 
ervation in anthologies; the fierce satire poe- 
try of Cummings; “Faustus and Helen” by 
Hart Crane; the verse doctrine of Yvor Win- 
ters, a manifesto by Waldo Frank which is 
the most important statement of aims since 
Whitman’s announcements; these are some 
of the claims of Secession to distinction. 
The decade promises to be full of action in 
the literary arts. Secession perhaps will be 
known as the magazine that introduced the 
Twenties. 


This secessionist literary action did not 
grow as Munson hoped it might. 1924 
and Guardian carried the banner on for 
a time. Scattered novelists and poets, 
such as Thornton Wilder, later worked 
towards the increased intellectualism 
and perfected style called for by Mun- 


His Hand Went Up 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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son. Wallace Stevens, Allen Tate, and 
a few others continued to hold their 
theories, but the dream has failed to 
intrigue the imagination of writers gen- 
erally. Naturalism was destined to run 
its full course during the ’20’s, and just 
at the moment when the most thick- 
skinned observers were beginning to 
notice its deficiencies the economic crisis 
broke, inaugurating a socio-economic 
period of moralistic proletarianism. 
Many, formerly aesthetically inclined, 
such as Kenneth Burke, and the two 
bad boys, Cowley and Josephson, be- 
came pre-occupied with sociology. Se- 
cessionism, steam-rollered by a belated 
Naturalism in the ’20’s, ignored by the 
Economic °30’s, may find its hearing in 
the ’40’s. Several young writers, appear- 
ing in today’s little magazines, show a 
decided secessionist bent. They may in- 
dicate the literature of tomorrow. 


He could not touch so soft a thing. 
Not for a moment would he lock a wing. 


His small white palm was the pigeons’ table. 
They would rather touch it than velvet or sable. 


And when the food was gone, his hand 
was more of friendship than command. 


As wings went up, his hand went up, 
up like a perch but more like a cup. 


His hand rose there with nothing in it, 
but it held the whole blue sky for a minute. 


Flossie and The Ultimate 


HARRIETT LULL ALDEN 


LOSSIE was deep in a dream. It 
| Eee a strange dream, flecked with 

the shadows and stripes of light 
that the flickering gas lamp on the 
corner made. It was a soft dream that 
walked in bedroom slippers and went in 
and out of the door that opened on the 
long dark hall. Then as the dream be- 
came nothingness, Flossie knew there 
wasn’t anything to be afraid of, for the 
bed was warm and deep and cozy, and 
when you turned over there was Moth- 
er’s long braid of silk black hair to com- 
fort you. Then the dream was suddenly 
torn right down the middle by a sound. 
The sound came from down the long 
dark hall and Flossie listened for she 
was frightened. The sound was crying. 
Flossie turned to touch the soft black 
braid but it was gone, and then as her 
hands felt the warm pressed place un- 
der the covers where Mother wasn’t she 
heard footsteps on the porch and she 
stopped breathing to listen. The dream 
in the bedroom slippers ran down the 
long dark hall and let the footsteps in, 
and there were other sounds then, 
sounds that were words and then 
squeaks that must have been Grand- 
father’s bed springs in the big room at 
the end of the hall where the trumpet 
vine climbed over the window. Flossie 
was cold and suddenly lonely. She 
opened her mouth but “Mother” 
wouldn’t come out, but then it did, and 
as the front door closed and the foot- 
steps went down the walk, the dream 
came quietly through the hall door and 
Mother was there on the edge with 
her long black braid and her soft hands 


tucking the covers, and then Flossie was 
safe again. 

Nero was crowing as if to puff the 
door to the hen house down when 
Flossie awoke. He had a habit of doing 
that, and when he did, Grandfather 
said his neck wasn’t good enough even 
for wringing, so Flossie put her two 
feet out on the floor and thought she 
would go out and open the door for 
him and shush him. She was careful 
and mouse-quiet not to wake the hump 
in the bed that was Mother. The door 
squeaked as she opened it, but the hump 
didn’t move, so she went tip toe down 
the hall to the kitchen and peeked in. 
Grandmother was there and Mother 
and a Man. The man was tall and his 
mouth matched a moustache that was 
wilted at the corners. He was leaning 
against the cupboard and he didn’t see 
her, but Mother did. Mother said, “‘Lit- 
tle chick, this is your great-uncle.” As 
Flossie came through the door she 
noticed how strange Grandmother 
looked. Her face was all squeezed up, 
especially her eyes, and her dotted 
Swiss cap didn’t cover all of her hair 
as it usually did, and she was looking 
out of the window and didn’t say good 
morning. The man in the moustache 
said, ‘‘So this is Flossie,” and somehow 
Flossie didn’t like him. Mother gath- 
ered her up and as she did Flossie felt 
a wetness on her face and saw that the 
black petals that shaded Mother’s eyes 
were wet, and that they trembled. The 
Man was drinking coffee out of a blue 
cup that had blue trees on it and a 
bridge with people walking on it, and 
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he kept looking at Flossie over the 
bridge and the trees and he didn’t say 
anything. No one said anything. So 
Flossie didn’t. Then Mother stood her 
on a chair and went and got the denim 
overalls and the panty waist and put 
them on her, and then Mother and 
Flossie went out to the hen house. Nero 
was angry. As they opened the hen 
house door he ran out in the yard so 
fast that one of his whitest feathers 
blew up in the dust at the door and 
then fell like a blossom right on top of 
Flossie’s foot. It was bare and the 
feather tickled. Then Mother said, 
“Flossie, you may feed the chickens this 
morning,” and Flossie’s heart sang, be- 
cause feeding the chickens was wonder- 
ful. So she ran to the woodshed and 
found the big sack all rolled down at 
the top, away back where the cobwebs 
were, and filled the old tin dipper up 
till it leaked. When she got back to the 
chicken yard Mother was gone, but 
when she said, ‘Chick, chick, chick, 
chick” real fast, you should have seen 
Nero and the fat old hens run! They 
fluttered and jumped all over the 
ground and made pecking noises as they 
gobbled up the pieces. Grandfather said 
you must always go outside the fence 
before you throw the last handful, be- 
cause if you didn’t they might get mixed 
up and think you were their breakfast, 
and that always seemed so funny, be- 
cause anyone could see that Flossie was 
too big for chicken feed, but she did as 
he said, and was sorry when they had 
eaten it all up. Then Mother came out 
of the back door with a tray and went 
over to the cherry tree where the little 
table stood and put it down. On it was 
a glass of milk and the dented little 
mug with orange juice in it and a bowl 
of cream of wheat already sugared, and 
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with milk on top. It was fun sitting 
under the cherry tree eating your break- 
fast; the only thing that spoiled it was 
that Mother didn’t talk. Flossie won- 
dered what she had done that had made 
Mother sad. Perhaps Mother knew that 
Flossie really had heard when Mother 
had called yesterday and Flossie was 
in the meadow looking at the brook. 
Flossie had said she hadn’t, but she had. 
But then Mother wouldn’t have let her 
feed the chickens if she knew. Right in 
the middle of the cream of wheat it 
seemed so strange that she couldn't 
swallow. Then Mother said, “‘Grand- 
father has gone away, Chick.” So that 
was it. Flossie said, ‘““Where?’ and 
Mother said, ‘A long way’; and Flos- 
sie said, ‘““Why?” and Mother said, ‘He 
had to,” and then she ran back in the 
house. 

When everything was gone Flossie 
took the mug and the glass and the 
bowl over to the faucet that stood 
straight up out of the grass and let it 
drip on them. As she stooped to watch 
it drip a big black bug tried climbing 
into the bowl. He got in all right, but 
he couldn’t get out. He kept sliding 
back down into the milky water. At 
first it seemed awfully funny and then 
it got sad. Poor old bug, he was in a 
fix, so Flossie took a blade of grass and 
made a bridge for him, and just as he 
was getting out the boy next door 

ped round the woodshed and said 
“boo,” and Flossie jumped and the poor 
black bug fell back in again. Flossie 
said, “Go away,” but he wouldn’t and 
came over and watched the bug too. 

Paul was fat. Flossie wished he 
wasn’t because otherwise, except times 
when he said “boo” and undid your 
hair ribbon, he was fun. Paul said, 
“Come over and see the rabbit.” Yes, 
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he did, he said, ‘Come on over and see 
the rabbit.” It was the first time he 
ever had. Paul was stingy about the 
rabbit. He had never asked Flossie to 
see him before. So they went, and do 
you know he reached in and took him 
out of the cage and said, “Floss, you 
hold him!” The rabbit was the softest 
thing to touch and his whiskers were 
beautiful. They twitched all the time 
and were as long as his ears were tall. 
He squirmed a lot but he didn’t bite. 
Then Mrs. Murray came out of Paul’s 
back door and said, ‘How would you 
like to help me make hermits?” Flos- 
sie’s morning expanded in light, be- 
cause Mrs. Murray had never asked her 
to help her make cookies before. So 
they put the rabbit back in the cage and 
went in. It was wonderful. First the big 
apron, then the spoon, then the big 
bowl with the dough in it, then the 
raisins and the nuts, and then the pans 
with the lumps of it on them. Mrs. 
Murray was so nice. She didn’t seem to 
notice when Flossie’s thumb slipped in 
the batter, and she didn’t say a word 
when a hunk of it somehow got in 
Flossie’s hair and had to be wiped off 
with a damp cloth. After a while the 
hermits were done, and Paul and Flos- 
sie each had three in a pocket and went 
outside to sit on the cistern. Just as the 
last one was going down, Mother came 
to the fence and said, “Come home 
Chick,” and Flossie knew what that 
meant. It meant she had to practice. 
Miss Swartz had said that if Flossie 
didn’t practice more there was no sense 
in her taking piano lessons, and Mother, 
ever since, had been very serious about 
the practicing. Miss Swartz was one of 
those persons who believed in clocks. 
She said that without clocks there 
wasn’t any sense to anything. Flossie 


didn’t agree with her, but she didn’t 
say so. Miss Swartz’s mouth was a hem 
that unraveled when Flossie didn’t get 
there on time or when she asked how 
long she had practiced and Flossie 
didn’t know. 

But she didn’t have to practice! 
Mother said, not today, but that she 
must have a bath. Practice or bath, it 
was one or the other and neither was 
any fun. After Mother had soaped her 
good Flossie was alone and she was to 
rinse, but it didn’t rinse easy and then 
she heard voices in the kitchen. One of 
the voices said, and she knew it was 
the moustache voice, ‘“You tell her, Sue, 
and then I'll take her into town with 
me to see him. Are you trying to make 
a softy out of her, she is old enough 
and she ought to know.” And then 
Mother’s voice came faint and insist- 
ently, “But she’s so little, Luke, she 
wouldn’t understand and it would just 
hurt her,” and then something else that 
dripped off and Flossie couldn’t hear. 
It seemed the voices went on for a very 
long time and Flossie couldn’t rinse off 
any more so she pulled the plug and 
then Mother came back. Mother wasn’t 
angry because she hadn’t been quick 
about getting the soap off, she just lifted 
her out and started drying her front 
and back. Then they went in the bed- 
room and Mother took the best white 
dress, the starchiest one, out of the 
closet and the white shoes with the tas- 
sels and started putting them on Flossie. 
This was strange because it was Tues- 
day and the starchy one was always for 
Sunday, so Flossie wondered to her 
Mother, and then Mother began to cry 
and wilted it all down the front. She 
finally said, “Flossie, listen to Mother. 
Don’t be afraid, dear. You are going 
down town with Uncle Luke to see 
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Grandfather, and remember that Moth- 
er is waiting here for you and that 
everything will be all right.’ Flossie 
asked if they were going to take Old 
Liz and the new buggy and Mother 
said “Yes,” and Flossie said, “I like 
Old Liz.” 

In a little while they went. Old Liz 
was gay in the sunlight and she ran 
along without even looking at the pop- 
pies that grew along the road. Flossie 
almost forgot the moustache that sat 
beside her and held the reins, and she 
could easy, because he didn’t do any- 
thing but sit. Once he said, “Keep go- 
ing there, Liz, don’t dawdle,” but that 
was all. 

Pretty soon they got down town and 
a dog ran out and barked at Old Liz 
but she didn’t care a bit, and Uncle 
Luke picked up the buggy whip but 
didn’t say anything. They went past 
Mr. Winter's grocery store and Flossie 
wished this was bill paying day, be- 
cause when it was and Mother stopped 
to pay it, Mr. Winter always gave Flos- 
sie a sack with at least three all day 
suckers in it, and sometimes a long 
stick of licorice. But they didn’t stop, 
they went right on down the street past 
Nick’s Parlor of Sweets, past the Post 
Office, past Johnny’s Milk Depot, past 
Jones’ Hardware, and finally came to 
Jasper Taffy, Furniture and Undertak- 
ing. The furniture part was all right, 
but the Undertaking—it had always 
made Flossie wonder, undertaking 
what? Once Grandfather had said, 
when she asked about the undertaking, 
“Undertaking? Yes sir, undertaking to 
fix folks up so they won't shock St. 
Peter.” That seemed a funny answer 
but Flossie hadn’t minded because 
Grandfather had been funny that way 
sometimes, and it was all right because 
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it was Grandfather. Uncle Luke tied 
Old Liz to the rail and said, ‘Get out, 
Florence,” in a cold kind of way, and 
Flossie kind of shivered because no one 
ever called her Florence. 

Then they went in. It was like going 
to the First Methodist because there was 
a long aisle, except that there weren't 
pews; there were sofas and cupboards 
and stepladders and things. Uncle Luke 
was first and he walked fast past every- 
thing and Flossie came next, trailing her 
hand along the edges and sitting down 
sudden to find out how things felt. 
Then Uncle Luke said, ‘‘Don’t do that, 
Florence, come along.’ There wasn't 
anyone there and it was awfully still. 
But softly at the long end of the aisle 
a door opened as if the wind had blown 
it, and somebody stepped out into the 
dusty light. It was a man. He looked 
like the candle that had burned down 
in the pewter candlestick on Grand- 
mother’s dresser. He was the same color 
too, except that he didn’t have a wick. 
He walked over to Uncle Luke and 
they talked. The candle’s voice sounded 
far off down in the vegetable cellar, 
and Flossie was cold again. Then Uncle 
Luke said, “Come on Florence,” and 
reached down and took Flossie by the 
hand. It felt hard and rough, and some- 
how Flossie had a bubble in her throat. 
Then the candle opened the door and 
they went in. It was dark; there weren't 
any windows. Suddenly Flossie saw 
Grandfather. He was lying down on a 
table. Why was he doing that? Grand- 
father never laid on the table at home; 
Grandmother wouldn’t have let him. 
And why was he here? Did the light 
outside hurt his eyes? Was he asleep? 
The hand that held Flossie was hard 
and cold and tight. Flossie squeezed 
out, and tiptoed closer. Then she saw 
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Grandfather’s face. It wasn’t Grand- 
father. It was only a statue of an old 
man, like those in Railroad Park, ex- 
cept that it had clothes on. But it had 
on Grandfather's ring! The one he said 
would keep warts off if you breathed 
on it! Flossie’s heart suddenly was mak- 
ing sounds in a kettle under her dress, 
and then a voice behind her whispered, 
“You've done a good job, Jas, the old 
man must have been hard to fix up.” 
All of a sudden the bubble in Flossie’s 
throat got pinched, and it hurt so in- 
side that Flossie was crying. “No, no, 
no—please Uncle Luke,” but Uncle 
Luke must have gone for he didn’t 
answer. No one was there, no one but 
Grandfather, and he didn’t answer 
either. Then Flossie knew. Grandfather 
couldn’t. Grandfather was like old Shep 
who couldn’t bark that day after the 
carriage ran over him. Grandfather was 
dead. “Dead, Dead, Dead.” No one 
said it, but Flossie knew, Flossie heard 
it. ‘Dead, Dead, DEAD!”’ Grandfather! 
Grandfather! Then the hard, cold hand 
reached out for Flossie’s hand, but it 
couldn’t, because Flossie’s hands were 
tight over her eyes shutting them, mak- 
ing everything darker and darker, and 
spreading the tears with the dust on 
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them down her cheeks, down her Sun- 
day dress. Flossie couldn't stop. Scissors 
were snipping back of her eyes, scissors 
and sobs. Nothing was warm anymore, 
only her tears. 

Uncle Luke picked her up and put 
her in the buggy. They went past Jones’ 
Hardware, past Johnny’s Milk Depot, 
past the Post Office, past Nick’s Parlor 
of Sweets, and still Flossie couldn’t 
stop. Flossie knew Uncle Luke was 
angry. Flossie couldn’t stop. Pretty soon 
Flossie was sick and spoiled her dress 
and Uncle Luke’s trousers, but he didn’t 
slow Old Liz and Old Liz didn’t know. 
All Uncle Luke said was, ‘If you were 
my child .. .” and didn’t finish. As 
they drove up the road, Flossie saw 
Mother standing at the gate. Her white 
apron was blowing, and she opened the 
gate and came out as the buggy stopped 
at the fence. Flossie heard Mother say, 
“Oh, my little chick, my little, little 
chick,’ and then Mother lifted her out 
and carried her through the gate and 
out to the cherry tree and that was all. 

That night Flossie went to sleep at 
Mrs. Murray's. Mrs. Murray gave her 
a hermit to eat, but she couldn’t eat it; 
she just held it. And in the morning it 


was crumbs. 


HONG KONG STREET 
by Lowell Le Roy Baicom 


The Structure of Unionism Reconsidered 
or 


The Allegory of the King’s Fish Story Exposed 


C. LAWRENCE CHRISTENSON 


HIS article is to be an excursion 

: into the turbulent realm of eco- 

nomic theory. It may be well to 
begin the journey by explicitly denying 
at the outset any direct concern with 
the search for social policy. We leave it 
to legislators and their constituencies to 
decide whether the endorsement of 
craft unionism, industrial unionism, or 
even of any labor organization at all is 
to be considered good: social policy. 
Under democratic institutions policy is 
assumed to be indeterminate, that is, 
non-scientific; hence, the necessity of re- 
sorting to the operation of the principle 
of majority rule. 

For an economist to assert that the 
correct statement of a theory—that is 
the accurate description of a set of rela- 
tionships between economic facts— 
gives a definite answer to what social 
policy ought to be, is equivalent to his 
assuming the burden of overthrowing 
the validity of the majority rule: princi- 
ple. This burden we do not here as- 
sume. Nothing which follows carries 
any overtone as to the desirability or 
undesirability of one form of unionism 
as against another. 

The problem of the significance of 
union structure has presented itself 
afresh in the recent spectacle of the 
American labor movement appearing as 
“a house divided against itself.” There 
probably will be no question raised as 
to the fact of the “division” of the 
house; and perhaps there will be none 


as to the issues which each faction may 
be taken to represent. For the present 
we are not interested in the story of the 
interplay of the personalities involved, 
however ‘fascinating that may be. It 
seems clear that out of this struggle 
there emerges a restatement’ of a posi- 
tion familiar to the students of labor 
economics: namely, that there attaches 
an inherent significance to the form of 
labor organization. (It is here that if 
you watch closely you will observe the 
king approaching stealthily bearing a 
glass bowl.) Without doing violence to 
the thought it is possible to paraphrase 
the statement of one of the leading 
exponents of the industrial form of or- 
ganization thus: 


Craft unions have failed to organize the 
mass production industries because: first, 
they either are not interested in or cannot 
appeal’ to the semi-skilled’ and unskilled 
workers; second, the success of even such 
efforts at organization as have been made 
has been blocked by the appearance of juris- 
dictional disputes. 


There follows as an implication from 
this that the industrial form of organi- 
zation contains the magic formula by 
which great extension of labor organi- 
zation to new fields can be achieved. It 
is this position which is to be critically 
considered here. Evaluation of this posi- 
tion may be made by examining the lo- 
cation of established labor organization. 

Several years ago the writer devel- 
oped an explanation of the industrial 
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location of unionism which was based 
upon a detailed field study of collective 
bargaining in Chicago.’ The several as- 
pects of the theory of unionism then 
developed were not all original. What 
was original was the integration of a 
series of principles—some of these al- 
ready discovered by other investigators 
—into a coherent framework based on a 
close-range, inductive study of the oper- 
ation of labor unions throughout widely 
diversified industries. 

In the Chicago study it was found 
possible to classify the unionized indus- 
tries of the city into three groups based 
upon the character of costs and markets 
of the industries involved. One of these 
groups included industries with rela- 
tively high direct labor cost and having 
narrowly limited local markets. These 
industries were on the whole naturally 
competitive, and the trade union bar- 
gain served to establish and maintain 
the base on which competition might 
function. The second group, less signifi- 
cant from the standpoint of union mem- 
bership, was found to be quasi-monopo- 
listic, and the element of direct labor 
cost represented a considerably smaller 
proportion of the employer's total ex- 
penditure. For these industries the trade 
union bargain furnished no framework 
to support and protect industrial opera- 
tions; unionism was tolerated only be- 
cause the producing area—as distin- 
guished from the selling area or market 
—was a local one, and the employers 
were willing to pay a premium for un- 
interrupted operation. The third group, 
which in the Chicago area was exempli- 
fied only by the clothing industries,” 


1Collective Bargaining in Chicago, 1929-30, University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. 
2Note Professor Selig Perlman’s trenchant comments on 


the clothing industry, A Theory of the Labor Movement, 
Macmillan, 1928, p. 231. 
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consisted of establishments with high 
direct labor costs. These establishments 
were essentially competitive, as in the 
first case. They differed, however, in 
that the market for their products was 
an open national one. 


II 

While this classification was worked 
out with reference to the Chicago labor 
market, it furnishes a useful framework 
for the understanding of labor organi- 
zation elsewhere. All the more impor- 
tant unionized industries of 1930 were 
represented in the Chicago study with 
the exception of railroad transportation 
and mining. These, it must be admitted, 
are important omissions, but it seems 
entirely possible that, without any dis- 
tortion, these industries too may be 
classified within this framework. The 
inter-state railroads might well be 
placed in the second class, while min- 
ing may be regarded as another repre- 
sentative of the third. 

The most conspicuous member of the 
first industrial group, with its high pro- 
portionate direct labor cost and limited 
markets—both as to producing and sell- 
ing areas—is the building construction 
industry. Here organization of labor is 
usually referred to as being along 
“craft” lines, but it is important for our 
purpose to observe that it is also correct 
to refer in general to the organization 
of employing groups in the same terms. 
Each of the sub-contracting “craft” 
groups in the larger metropolitan areas 
in reality forms a small industry of its 
own. In a sense it is inaccurate there- 
fore to speak of “the building construc- 
tion industry’; it is in fact the “allied 
group of industries engaged in building 
construction.” So far as actual mechani- 
cal construction is concerned—with the 
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exception of architectural planning and 
financing—the craft lines tend to out- 
line the industrial boundaries. This is 
also true in jobbing foundries and pat- 
tern shops as well as in the plants of 
several other unionized industries. Read- 
ers who may be interested in more de- 
tails concerning the operations of col- 
lective bargaining in the building 
construction industry will find them 
well presented and carefully analyzed 
in R. E. Montgomery’s Industrial Rela- 
tions in the Chicago Building Trades 
(1927), and in William Haber’s In- 
dustrial Relations in the Building 
Trades (1930). Professor R. S. Bauder 
has worked out for the foundry indus- 
try an analysis supporting the interpre- 
tation of the writer's study for Chi- 
cago." 

If this analysis based upon the pro- 
portion of direct labor cost and the 
character of the employer’s market re- 
veals significant factors supporting 
union organization, then it means that 
it is inaccurate to think of a trade union 
only as a “labor” organization. It is also 
an instrument for industrial control 
functioning in those areas where other 
instruments are unavailable or ineffec- 
tive. To a very large extent, its survival 
power depends not on form, but on 
economic circumstances which permit it 
to function as a market stabilizer. 

For decades prior to 1933 unionism 
was kept out of the heavy metal prod- 
ucts industries as well as the coal fields 
of West Virginia, though for somewhat 
different reasons. It was kept out of the 
heavy metal products industries because 
there it had nothing to offer in the way 
of stabilization of the base of competi- 
tive operations. These industries had 


_ 1Cf. “Collective Bargaining in the Foundry Industry’’ 
in the American Economic Review, September, 1934. 
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devised other more effective means for 
achieving this result. Although this 
point deserves much more analysis than 
can be given here, it may be sufficient 
for the present to note that labor or- 
ganization in the American steel indus- 
try was permitted and even encouraged 
until the nineties when one firm had 
achieved a position of dominance. It 
was then stamped out, and did not re- 
appear in any substantial form until in 
the evolution of industry the growth of 
numerous “independents” threatened 
the dominance of that position. A well 
written account of the situation leading 
to the change may be found in Samuel 
Yellen’s American Labor Struggles. An 
account of the recent “reconversion” of 
steel to unionism is given in the third 
chapter of J. R. Walsh’s C. I. O. Indus- 
trial Unionism in Action. 

Unionism was likewise kept out of 
the coal fields of West Virginia, in spite 
of the fact that had it appeared there 
it would have been industrial in form, 
because these were the newer and on 
the whole the lower cost fields which 
stood to gain most from undercutting 
union standards. The recent advances of 
the miner’s union in this territory were 
not preceded by any changes in the form 
of organization. Not until there were 
significant political and legal changes, 
plus the appearance of the threat of 
severe competition from hydro-electric 
power, did the union succeed in making 
inroads into West Virginia. 

Moreover, the argument that the 
craft form of organization fails in the 
mass production industries because it 
promotes jurisdictional disputes cannot 
stand. In this connection the well known 
fact that the jurisdictional dispute is 
chronic in the building construction in- 
dustries calls for emphasis. If the mere 
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possibility of jurisdictional disputes 
were an important source of weakness 
to labor organization, unionism in the 
construction industries would have been 
wrecked long ago. Yet it is here, where 
perhaps jurisdictional disputes have 
been most frequent, that American trade 
unionism has in the past secured its 
strongest footing. 


Ill 

Unionism which is based upon indus- 
try rather than upon crafts is not a new 
discovery. It has been used with varying 
degrees of success both within and out- 
side the American Federation of Labor. 
It is true that many of the official pro- 
nouncements of the old-line American 
labor leaders run in terms of craft un- 
ionism, but this has been largely pure 
verbiage. One thing that a person who 
is interested in understanding the opera- 
tion of the labor market cannot afford 
to forget is that much of what he is 
told or reads is for the deliberate pur- 
pose of influencing public opinion, in- 
cluding his own, and not merely for 
the purpose of furnishing him with in- 
formation. Failure to remember this 
probably accounts for a good deal of 
the sheer “bunk” in the literature of 
what purports to be economic science, 
and of which the field of labor eco- 
nomics probably has more than its 
share. No one can look at Perlman and 
Taft's History of Labor in the United 
States 1896-1932!—which records what 
has actually happened in the disputes 
between the different factions of rail- 
road car workers, the longshoremen and 
sailors, the brewery workers, teamsters, 
and coopers—and suppose that the 
American labor movement has really 


1Macmillan, 1935. See also Perlman, A Theory of the 
Labor Movement, Macmillan, 1928. 
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been concerned seriously with uphold- 
ing the principle of craft unionism 
against the encroachments of the in- 
dustrial form of organization. Anything 
which had a chance of survival has been 
given the trade mark. Band-wagon- 
jumping appears to be one of the favor- 
ite national sports, and that applies to 
labor organizations as well as to other 
institutions. 

In view of the fact that the form of 
organization does not appear to have 
been a decisive factor in the mainte- 
nance of existing unions, that the in- 
dustrial and craft forms have both been 
about equally available within the 
framework of the American labor move- 
ment, that the industrial form of un- 
ionism has in the past achieved no 
more spectacular success than craft or- 
ganization, and that numerous jurisdic- 
tional disputes in industries where the 
craft form has prevailed have not pre- 
vented the maintenance of stable or- 
ganization—it seems fair to conclude 
that the adoption of the industrial form 
of organization, if it is significant at all, 
will be only a very minor factor in pro- 
moting the extension of unionism into 
the mass production industries. 

On the other hand it is clear that re- 
cently there have been rapid strides into 
hitherto unorganized fields, and that 
the new growth has been largely in 
units organized along industrial lines. 
There are, however, other new factors 
which may serve to account for this. In 
a situation that is as dynamic and un- 
stable as is the present labor market, it 
is extremely difficult to separate the 
fundamental factors at work from the 
more superficial ones. While there is 
room for detailed research to determine 
the proper weight of each of the forces 
involved, it is possible to offer certain 
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suggestions now. 

Three items are worth specific men- 
tion. First, the prolonged and extensive 
unemployment since 1929 has. shaken 
the faith of large masses of workers in 
the traditional ways of doing things. 
The same is true of many employers 
also. Rightly or wrongly this has gen- 
erated a widespread belief among work- 
ers that greater direct participation in 
the control of industry is: due them. It is 
significant in this connection that, in 
spite of the efforts of union leaders to 
direct the opening of the new organi- 
zation campaigns elsewhere, the most 
pronounced mass action occurred in the 
automobile centers. In C. I. .O. Indus- 
trial Unionism in Action Walsh dis- 
cusses the strike which broke out in 
1936 in the automobile industry and 
makes the following significant state- 
ment: “The C. I. O. high command, 
preoccupied with the drive in steel, 
tried in vain to prevent the strike.” It 
is no secret that the impact of unem- 
ployment in the depth of the depression 
of 1932-33 was probably more severe in 
Detroit than in any other section of the 
country. 

A second feature of the new situa- 
tion, not of course unrelated to the first, 
is the change in the political and legal 
setting. While it would be difficult to 
work out procedure for a more precise 
evaluation of this item, it is clear that 
there has been a shift from mere gov- 
ernmental acquiescence to collective 
labor action, toward a willingness to 
protect participation in union activity 
as a legal right. 

Finally, and probably the most im- 
portant new feature in the situation, is 
the delayed effect of recent changes in 
the rate of population growth. In this 
connection one of the most promising 


questions for significant research is an 
inquiry into changes in the differentials 
between rates of wages both occupa- 
tionally and geographically..The cur- 
rent movement toward more extensive 
Organization may prove upon analysis 
to be one aspect of the narrowing of the 
differentials between. wage rates that 
have prevailed in the sheltered corners, 
and those observed in other sections of 
industry. If such a narrowing of the 
differentials is actually taking place due 
to the stoppage of immigration and the 
slowing down of the natural rate of 
population growth—not to mention the 
spreading of educational and training 
opportunities and other contributing 
causes—it may be a factor in promoting 
labor organization in the so-called mass 
production industries. 

The really significant feature of the 
recent growth of labor organization 
from the point of view here. taken is 
not that it is industrial in form, but 
rather that it represents an invasion into 
the industries where hitherto it has been 
possible to achieve and to maintain 
quasi-monopolistic conditions without 
the aid of the stabilization of labor 
standards through trade union action. 
In these sections of economic activity 
unionism can contribute little to indus- 
trial control. The situation in this re- 
spect is similar to that found in the 
Chicago study for the second group of 
unionized industries, represented by 
newspaper printing, motion picture 
theatre operation, and perhaps also in- 
terstate railroads. The position of the 
union in the newly organized mass pro- 
duction industries is, however, much 
more vulnerable than in the three spe- 
cifically mentioned, for in those indus- 
tries employers are compelled to place a 
high premium upon continuity of opera- 
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tions. Under the assumption of a con- 
tinuance of private enterprise, it may be 
expected that the spread of unionism to 
new territories will bring with it less 
direct economic advantage to the new 
membership than has accrued to union- 
ists under the limited organization of 
the past. The possibilities, therefore, 
both for the increased development of 
union-management co-operation, and of 
the expansion of the political aspects of 
the labor movement, appear substantial. 
The rise of a new leadership with a 
broad outlook would appear to be in 
sight. A pamphlet called Production 
Problems, recently issued by the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, pre- 
sents clear evidence of the tendency 
here suggested. 

Whatever may be the consequence of 
the new unionism, the fact that any ex- 
tensive new organization of labor may 
be industrial in form will be only a 
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very minor factor contributing to its 
support. 

There is a fable of an old French 
king who told his counselors, ‘‘A bowl 
may be filled with water to a level so 
that a single additional drop would 
cause it to overflow, and yet a live gold- 
fish may be dropped gently into the 
bowl without causing the water to rise 
over the edge.” He then asked them to 
prepare an explanation of this phe- 
nomenon for him. Fearing severe penal- 
ties in case of failure, the several coun- 
selors applied all the mathematical for- 
mulae they knew to the problem. One 
of them, however, went to his home, 
procured the necessary equipment and 
performed a simple experiment. He 
then wrote out his answer and sent it 
to the king’s chamberlain. On the paper 
bearing his solution these words were 
written in a bold hand: 

“Sir, the King lied!” 


Here on this precipice, this crumbling bit 

Of clay, I build my shack, and feather it 

With what I find; keep the walls dry and warm 
With Botticelli’s Venus, balk the storm 

With a sonata on the xylophone. 

Come, children—draw your courage from that one 
Who tore eternal thunder from the keys 

Yet never heard his major harmonies. 


Before our shack is dashed to the abyss 

We'll make our mark upon the rock with this: 
Since woman must perform a twofold task, 
Room on the rock for every home we ask. 


Lament for Mr. Smith 


HERBERT MUNTZ 


ILY was still inconsolable, though 
L she was trying to be A Brave 
Little Woman. It was remarkable 
how gallantly she was bearing up, all 
her friends who came to pay their con- 
dolences noted. “And you and Mr. 
Smith were such a devoted couple, 
too!” they would say. 

“Mr. Smith would have wanted me 
to be calm,” Lily invariably replied, 
sighing heavily. 

Of course she couldn’t help bursting 
forth into fresh rivulets of tears at the 
mention of Mr. Smith’s name, sobbing 
as she repeated the events of Tuesday 
night for each visitor—telling how Mr. 
Smith had gone down to his shop in 
the basement after supper that evening 
to work on a radio bench, and when 
he had not come up at nine as usual to 
go to bed, she had begun to worry; and 
finally she had gone down to find him 
lying there. . . Realizing, almost at a 
glance, that he was beyond human aid. 
The shock! Lily shuddered. She would 
never get over it. 

But then as she began to point out 
to callers the floral tributes from Mr. 
Smith’s lodge, the blanket of roses from 
his employers, and the basket of chrys- 
anthemums his Sunday school class had 
sent, she would begin to feel better. 
At times like this, it helped indeed to 
know the community felt the loss it had 
sustained. 

If only their next door neighbors, the 
Langstons, had called! Small of them 
to hold ill-feelings against the dead, 
Lily thought, the spite fence, visible 
from the living room window, a con- 


stant reminder of their hatred. Years 
now since they'd accused Mr. Smith of 
poisoning their dog which used to get 
into his garden and just dig and dig. 
The Langstons never had any proof; 
and what if Mr. Smith had got rid of 
the nuisance? The sight of an animal 
scratching and trampling the flower 
beds simply infuriated him; for he'd 
loved his flower garden so that he 
couldn’t bear even to have one flower 
picked in it. 

What would he have thought now if 
he could see that room in there filled 
with cut flowers? More to the point, 
what would poor John have said if he 
could have seen that spray which had 
had a card attached with “Sympathy, 
Frank” scrawled upon it? 

Not even Lily's very best friend, Mrs. 
Sherman, who was staying with her in 
this time of need, would ever know 
about that card. Luckily, Lily herself 
went to the door when a boy from UI- 
tich’s delivered the flowers Thursday 
noon; and Lily, with trembling fingers, 
removed the card from the flowers at 
once, taking the card to the dining room 
to gaze at it. 

This expression of sympathy did 
more than anything yet had done in the 
past two days to restore Lily to a nor- 
mal outlook on life. Frank . . . There 
was a forgiving friend, if there ever 
was one. To have remembered her kind- 
ly all this time, though it had been 
nearly twenty-five years ago that she 
jilted him for Mr. Smith. Even if Frank 
hadn’t seemed broken-hearted, marry- 
ing some snip of a girl right after Lily 
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turned him down, Lily. forgave him; 
and she no longer thought ill of the 
girl either, for Frank had long since 
been a widower. 

Would Frank come to the funeral ? 
Surely it did help to have his sym- 
pathy... Listening to Mrs. Sherman 
moving busily about in the kitchen get- 
ting a lunch ready for her, thinking of 
Miss Norton, now down at Jamesons’ 
selecting two or three black dresses to 
bring home on trial for her to take her 
choice, Lily was beginning to consider 
the future philosophically. 

She stuffed the card into her pocket 
guiltily, and resumed her air of bereave- 
ment when Mrs. Sherman came to the 
dining room door to say lunch was 
ready. 

“You can’t keep brooding on your 
troubles, Lily,” Mrs. Sherman lectured 
her, smiling her reproof. She was quite 
cheering to have in the house, and not 


at all the gossip and busybody Mr. 


Smith had considered her. “Come on 
now and try to eat a little,” she coaxed. 

Mrs. Sherman had roasted a chicken 
and made a chocolate layer cake, and 
what with the donations that had been 
sent in, they had quite a feast. 

“So many good things!’’ Lily sighed 
weakly, looking over the crowded table. 
“But of course I simply can’t eat a bite, 
it chokes me so; though I will take a 
sup of tea,” she decided. The tea was 
piping hot, fragrant and soothing, real- 
ly quite a treat; for Mr. Smith had de- 
tested it, calling it a woman’s drink, 
and it always seemed a waste of time to 
make it when she had to serve coffee 
with every meal. 

“You got to keep up your stren’th for 
what you got to go through tomorrow,” 
Mrs. Sherman reminded her as she 
helped Lily to a drumstick and some 
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white meat of the chicken. “You can’t 
go on forever not eating, you know.” 

Lily wished she would lose a few 
pounds. Maybe if she ceased being the 
very Picture of Health, people would 
realize then how much she was griev- 
ing. Just to please Mrs. Sherman, she 
took a few dainty bites of chicken; and 
Mrs. Sherman smiled encouragingly. 

“D’you know you've had twenty-eight 
callers up to noon today, Lily?” ‘she 
asked. ‘‘Hardly giving us a minute to 
talk; and I’ve been meaning to ask 
you... Did you hear from Marian? 
Is she coming home today?” 

“She said in the telegram she'd come 
if she possibly could.” Lily was too 
proud to admit that Marian had said 
she'd have to get her husband’s permis- 
sion first. 

“Marian and her father never got on 
any too good, now did they?” Mrs. 
Sherman ventured cautiously. 

“He said he never wanted to see her 
again after she married that good-for- 
nothing Jim; but Jim’s doing right well 
now, ahd I believe John would have 
forgiven Marian for marrying him if 
he'd lived. Anyway, Marian’s not one 
to hold grudges. . .” 

“And Charles?” Mrs. Sherman pet- 
sisted. ‘““What about him? A lot of peo- 
ple have been asking me what's become 
of him, and I don’t know what to say.” 

“I don’t know where he is,” Lily said 
tonelessly, her eyes clouding. “We just 
heard from him that once, after he ran 
away from home two years ago. He was 
out in Oregon then, only I don’t know 
where he is now. . . 

“But I won't let myself feel hard to- 
wards John for being a bit too strict 
with his children, not letting them go to 
shows or dances or play cards. It was 
only that he was so good himself, 
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and he wanted his family to be like 
Mrs. Sherman nodded her head dubi- 
ously; and was tactful enough to change 
the subject, beginning to talk about 
Miss Norton’s excellent tastes and as- 
suring Lily that anything she chose 
would be right for the funeral. 

Soon after lunch Miss Norton got 
back from Jamesons’ with a large box 
containing dresses, three of them. The 
women went up to Marian’s room where 
there was a full length mirror and Lily 
tried on one dress after another. Two 
of them she really liked. . . 

“You can afford new clothes now,” 
Mrs. Sherman reminded her. “Buy both 
of them; you'll get a lot of good out of 
those dresses.” 

Yes. She could afford them now, all 
right. Mr. Smith had been—well, not 
exactly stingy, but very thrifty and sav- 
ing; and now she had this house, and 
savings in the bank, and his insurance 
coming to her... Only Lily wasn’t so 
sure she wanted to get a lot of good out 
of black dresses. 

Blue suited her better, matching her 
eyes; and now that there would be no 
one to object, she would touch up her 
hair a little, restoring the golden hue 
which it had had when Mr. Smith first 
met her. Why, she was only forty-five 
now; and after a month or so she would 
naturally want more frivolous clothes. 

While Miss Norton was altering the 
dress Lily finally chose, a taxi drove up 
in front of the house, and Mrs. Sher- 
man, rushing over to the window to in- 
vestigate, announced excitedly that Ma- 
tian was arriving. 

Lily hurried downstairs, greeting her 
daughter with open arms. She suggest- 
ed that Marian go into the darkened 
living room; but Marian, her face hard- 
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ening, said she had no intention of go- 
ing into “that room.” As they went up- 
stairs together, Lily suggested hurried- 
ly while they were still alone, ‘Might 
have looked better if Jim had come, 
too.” 

“Why should he?” Marian asked 
with her usual bluntness. ‘““There was 
no love lost between those two; and 
it’s not likely Pa is apt to remember me 
and Jim in his will.” 

“No,” said Lily complacently. “I 
reckon he’s leaving everything to me.” 

That fact was hard to grasp yet. So 
much wealth and the freedom it prom- 
ised almost frightened her. Mr. Smith’s 
demands had not been many, but they 
had been rigid; that she be up at six 
every morning to get his breakfast and 
pack his lunch; that she have the house 
clean and supper ready at five, the mo- 
ment he got home from work. An in- 
variable routine for twenty-five years. 

No wonder a time like this was 
strangely exciting. Visitors in an end- 
less stream the rest of the afternoon; 
more flowers; Marian going downtown 
to buy Lily new gloves; Miss Norris 
giving her a finger wave. Even after 
she'd gone to bed that night, Lily lay 
awake a long time thinking. She was 
almost—happy! But she would not 
countenance that word. At least this 
was her moment, with her the center of 
interest, and so many people solicitous 
of her health and comfort; and all of 
them wondering what she would do 
now. 

Strange that she should sleep until 
nine the next morning, later than she 
had for years; and even then Marian 
had to call her. Marian insisted on 
bringing her breakfast up to her—and 
later she fussed around a lot, helping 
Lily get ready for the funeral. 
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“You've got to think about your ap- 
pearance,” Marian said, “with so many 
people looking at you during the serv- 
ices and out at the cemetery. And I 
wouldn’t cry so much, Ma, and get 
your eyes all red. As far as I can see, 
you've no real cause to anyway.” 

“Marian!” Lily supposed as long as 
she lived she would never get over be- 
ing shocked by her daughter. 

But Marian’s dislike of hysterics did 
help her to get through the funeral 
services without breaking down. She 
couldn’t have stood it if there had been 
music; but music had been omitted be- 
cause Mr. Smith had never liked it and 
Lily was trying to carry out what she 
knew would have been his wishes. 

After short services at the house, Lily 
and Marian rode in Mr. Samuel's finest 
big limousine to the cemetery. 

“You ought to use a little rouge,” 
Marian remarked casually, breaking a 
long silence on that ride. “You'd look 
years younger.” 

Lily, who was trying to concentrate 
on the minister's words about the won- 
derful example in living Mr. Smith had 
set for others by his own life, was star- 
tled. “Please remember the occasion!” 
she pleaded. 

Marian shrugged impatiently and did 
not reply. 

That phrase—“Look years younger” 
—stuck in Lily's mind obstinately, even 
when a prayer was being said. There 
were a few awful, unreal moments to 
go through, and then at last it was all 
over. . . People coming up to Lily, 
most of them not saying a word, just 
pressing her hand, and the rest uttering 
a few words of sympathy. 

And yes . . . there was Frank, stand- 
ing bareheaded before her. She hadn’t 
seen him for years. He still looked 


young at forty-five in spite of his hair 
thinning out, and his face being some- 
what lined; for he had the same care- 
free smile she’d treasured in her mem- 
ory, and he couldn’t make himself look 
mournful if he tried. 

“Tll call around to have a talk with 
you one of these evenings soon,” he 
said huskily. “After all, we're old, old 
friends, Lily. I thought I'd wait until 
there weren’t so many around. It'd be 
easier for us to talk then . . .” he con- 
cluded vaguely, his dark eyes speaking 
eloquently for him. 

On her ride back home, Lily couldn't 
help thinking how different her life 
would have been if she'd married 
Frank. Happy-go-lucky, handsome, not 
too dependable. But she’d made a wise 
choice—Mr. Smith had provided for 
her well and her future was economi- 
cally safe. 

Frank, she’d heard, hadn’t a penny 
to his name, even now. 

Marian grew quite talkative, as much 
as to say, “Well, thank goodness, that’s 
over. . .” And now Lily herself rather 
thought she should turn from the past 
and begin to consider the future. 

“I wonder if you'd sell your old car, 
especially since you can’t drive?” Ma- 
rian asked her. “‘Jim and I talked the 
matter over before I came home, and 
he said he'd give you a hundred cash 
for it.” 

“We'll see, honey,” Lily patted her 
arm affectionately. Sell the car? No, 
she believed she'd trade it in on a new 
one, but she wouldn’t tell Marian just 
yet. For the last five years she’d vainly 
urged Mr. Smith to buy a new car; and 
now she'd get exactly what she wanted, 
a nice sedan with a radio built in it. 
But, as Marian mentioned, there’d be 
no one to drive! She never, never would 
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learn to drive! That’s what came of 
Mr. Smith’s having kept her so depend- 
ent—she’d never become one of these 
modern women who could do things 
for herself. . . . Nice to have a man 
in the house, someone to drive the 
cs 

Frank’s eyes, she recalled, had looked 
so devoted and so earnest. After all 
these years, the hurt had not gone yet. 
She'd treated him terribly; and if she 
could make up to him for the past, it 
most certainly was her Christian duty—! 

Mrs. Sherman had stayed at the house 
and she had a nice afternoon tea ready 
in the kitchen alcove when Lily and 
Marian arrived home. Tea was very re- 
freshing after an exhausting experience, 
Lily found, leaning back against the 
bench, her eyes closed peacefully after 
she'd drunk some. 

“Marian has to return home tomor- 


row and I don’t think you need stay 
with me either, after tonight,” Lily 
finally spoke to Mrs. Sherman. She was 
tired of the woman’s chatter already. 
“I got to get used to being alone,” she 
went on bravely, ‘‘and the sooner I try 
it, the easier it’ll be for me. 

“It’s queer,” she meditated as she 
absent-mindedly stirred her tea, “but I 
believe I'd like to be alone. Alone to 
think things out. . .” 

Would Frank think tomorrow eve- 
ning too soon to call? 

Poor Mr. Smith—poor John!—he 
had always hated tears, and Lily felt 
sure he wouldn’t have wanted her to 
keep on shedding them for him. And if 
she did get married soon, she knew 
everyone would recognize the fact that 
it was because her first marriage had 
been such a successful one that it gave 
her courage to try again. 


Brittle You Were 
BARBARA MIDDENDORF 


Brittle you were as a curled dry leaf 
And frail as a grass in the clover 
Only the shell of you broken and brief 
Merely the shadow substance over. 


Still I can see you whirling ever 

Fleet as the wind over lilacs glancing 
Etched in motion to vanish never 
Dead as you are, your feet still dancing. 


Atavan 


WALTER MILNE 


Tattered clouds go bellying by in scudding bursts, 
Spectral canvas on a careening caravel, called Earth. 
Through rents in the ragged planetary sails, 

The obese moon shows fitfully, 

A wrinkled Old-Man-Face with an idiot smile. 


I watch from this cubby hole of light, 
This four-walled world of mine. 


The sea beyond toils landward, 

Mouthing at the rocks. 

Cedars five, 

Gaunt on the teetering crags, 

Thrust octopoid fingers deep and deeper 
Into the crannies of the world-old rock, 

And whisper to themselves as old men will 
When shadows prowl upon the land like cats. 


I goad my fire-beast till it roars, 
And crouch to its warmth. 
(An enigma this: 
My heart burns cold, 
My throat burns hot.) 


The Wolf-winds rove the worlds tonight, 
Bodiless Storm-Runners, Sky-Scorners, 
Witch-Call-Howlers ... 


(Once, in the youth of the world, 
When the hills were young 
And the winds were old, 
A youth went pacing down the night 
With naked flanks and padding feet. 
And the purple dusks, 
And the eyes-of-stars, 
And the baying winds 
Bled in his throat— 
Scarlet ecstasy.) 


Blood runs thin from ancient wounds .. . 


I shall not sleep this night. 


Drinking Among the Tarahumara Indians 


ROBERT M. ZINGG 


our Indian neighbors living some 

five miles away decided to move 
an accumulation of goat manure from 
a cave to his field several miles distant. 
But since manure is transported in a 
blanket rolled up and pinned with long 
skewers, such a task would easily have 
taken him a week. However, here was 
a good opportunity for a tesgdinada— 
or “bee,” as an American or Canadian 
farmer might call it. He ordered his 
wife to prepare a quantity of corn for 
the home-brew which the tribe prepares. 

A bushel or so of corn had first to 
be soaked in an olla of water for a day. 
Then, to permit it to sprout, it was 
placed in a dark, damp hole. These 
holes are lined with pine-needles, which 
also cover the cereal. After three or 
four days the corn is sufficiently 
sprouted to be ground thoroughly on 
the metate. Then, covered with plenty 
of water, it is “boiled” all day in a 
large olla. At this stage it has a sweet- 
ish taste. 

The man had taken his “boiling” 
pots from the storehouse. These pots, 
which are never washed or heated, are 
always used for the mother-ferment, 
and they are called “boiling pots’ be- 
cause the liquid, while fermenting, ap- 
pears to boil. In the storehouse they 
are placed close together, for the In- 
dians think that the pots “learn from 
each other.” To vary the flavor of the 
beer wild brome-grass, which resembles 
Oats, various lichens, and roots are put 
into the pots. 

The ‘Tarahumaras 
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are particular 


about their beer and with good reason. 
It is vitally important in almost every 
aspect of their culture. All tasks more 
formidable than mere chores are ac- 
complished by cooperative labor re- 
warded by this beer and nothing else. 
No social gathering larger than the 
family ever assembles at the church on 
Sunday without ¢esgdéino. And finally, 
any religious ceremony of importance 
would be unthinkable without the in- 
toxicating effects of this beer. 

By the time we arrived at the ranch- 
eria the manure had been hauled. The 
work, apparently, had been carefully or- 
ganized. Our contribution to the fes- 
tivity was tobacco. Of this the Tarahu- 
maras are inordinately fond when in 
their cups; and they are always short, 
despite the fact that a crude variety 
grows wild in the gorges. Consequently 
we felt certain that our gift would in- 
sure us a welcome. 

The drunken party presented a test of 
our success in handling primitive peo- 
ple, since during these bouts the In- 
dians emerge from their stolidity, and 
losing fear and timidity rake up scan- 
dals and disputes from the times of 
their grandfathers. When we arrived 
the men were gathering expectantly 
around the beer-pots, or ollas. This was 
to be a two-olla fiesta only, but for the 
group this would serve. An Indian was 
given the honor of ladling out the beer 
in gourd dippers. Yet this was more 
than a nominal honor, for Tarahumara 
etiquette forced him to take a dipper 
of beer himself for every one he gave 
out. Needless to say, he was soon drunk 
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as a fool, and a substitute had to take 
his place. By the end of the bout I was 
“pinch-hitting” for the substitute. On 
the first round, when it was my turn to 
drink, I gulped down only one of the 
huge gourds of the stuff. Lorenzo and 
the others each took four gourds full. 

Tesgiino is a rather good drink, tast- 
ing much like buttermilk. Four gourds 
of it fill the drinker as tight as a tick, 
as I found out on another occasion. 
After this first allotment, all the drinker 
has to do to fill up any displacement is 
tipple a little. Sometimes the displace- 
ment is sudden and rapid, and a reveller 
breaks from the group and regurgitates. 
One can watch the visible effect of the 
tesgiiino on the Indians as the fumes 
begin to rise to their heads. Their eyes 
get glassy and their movements uncer- 
tain, but their faces and behavior be- 
come increasingly merry. 

While the men were hauling manure 
for their host, the women had been 
working for their hostess, carding and 
spinning wool. When the men began to 
drink, the women remained together at 
one side of the yard. But as soon as 
the men were served, someone took the 
dipper and started around the circle of 
women. 

Just before we drank, our guide lec- 
tured me a little on the etiquette of a 
Tarahumara drinking bout. Good old 
Lorenzo—he never failed to give me 
the same advice before every one of 
the many shindigs we attended. “Don 
Roberto,” he remarked gravely, “the 
reason the Mexicans do not come to our 
tesgiinadas is that the Tarahumaras 
get angry if they become familiar (I 
have translated this phrase in mild 
terms) with the women.” Hardly had 
I consumed my gourd of beer than the 
four guzzled down by Lorenzo began to 
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work on him. He waxed more and 
more lively and talkative. The party 
itself began to brighten up. 

Then Lorenzo made the Tarahumaras 
a long harangue on my account. I un- 
derstood him to say that no less a per- 
sonage than the revered Don Porfirio 
had given me permission to visit them. 
(The Tarahumaras have not yet learned 
that Diaz is dead, for he had been a 
sort of habit with them which the Revo- 
lution had failed to shake off. This 
shows how vague and nebulous Mexi- 
can government is to them.) He also 
told them emphatically several times 
that I was not a “gringo”; and perhaps 
it was just as well that he did, for ap- 
parently the Tarahumaras have taken 
from the Mexicans a fantastically dis- 
torted impression of Americans. His 
must have been a good sermon, for 
silence reigned throughout it. 

A tesgiinada would never be com- 
plete without the music of the little 
violins and guitars that the Indians 
make with their pocket-knives. The 
notes drawn out of these instruments, 
while wistful and somewhat melan- 
choly to us, quicken the vitality of the 
revellers. Someone struck up an air. 
The women were beginning to succumb 
to the effects of their beer. They were 
restless. Suddenly one of them danced 
Out into the men’s section of the yard. 
First she began to dance and wrestle 
with a half-grown boy. Then she be- 
came amorously rough with one of the 
men who attracted her alcoholic fancy. 

Lorenzo became thoroughly drunk 
and mouthed and mumbled his Spanish 
in my ear! This he would vary by an 
inarticulate song, an erratic dance, an 
irrevelant laugh. A lad I had met, who 
was ordinarily modest and humble, 
grew loud and familiar. The boy who 
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sold us eggs was there, parading him- 
self in his new coat. The blue-eyed lad 
and a distant relative of Lorenzo were 
present with all four feet in the tes- 
giino pot. Indeed, I knew them all, and 
when the party was over, I left them 
feeling them all to be my brothers. 

Lorenzo's garrulity was shared by the 
other men. When a Tarahumara is so- 
ber, he rarely utters a syllable; but 
when he is drunk, he loves to squat 
down by someone else and talk vol- 
uminously. The man at the other end 
of the burst of speech nods gravely in 
a bored fashion, not understanding a 
word said. Then a talking fit may strike 
him, and the rdéles are reversed. But 
Lorenzo and I brought down the house, 
in several of these affairs, by a mock 
Tarahumara sermon in Spanish. In a 
loud voice, which I would mimic, he 
would reel off a phrase interpersed with 
bits of the prayers— 


Nosotros los Tarahumaras 
Aqui en el mundo, 

Por la senal 

De la Santa Cruz... . 


(We, the Tarahumaras, 
Here in the world, 

By the sign 

Of the Holy Cross. . . .) 


The tesgiéinada was a scene of the 
wildest confusion, an orgy a little dif- 
ficult to limn for a civilized mind. To 
visualize it, try to imagine a group of 
excited, gesticulating, half-wild Indians, 
every member of which is, in the top- 
er’s phrase, full to the gills; others 
tumbling down and rolling in the dirt 
and ashes, some thrusting their feet 
into the blazing fire and being pulled 
out of it with their sandals smoking by 
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those a little less drunk—men and 
women indistinguishably mixed up to- 
gether, couples ogling and conspiring, 
soon to satisfy a momentary passion. 


II 

Occasionally in the tesgiinada a tet- 
rible tragedy occurs. After the party 
there is always the long way home, and 
the steep cliffs await those unfortunates 
who lose their direction on the danger- 
ous trails. Or, on bitterly cold nights, 
they may drop by the wayside in a 
drunken stupor and freeze to death. 
Once or twice I saw the horribly scarred 
and burned bodies of small children 
that had been dropped into the fire by 
their drunken mothers. The tiny leg of 
one tot was forever drawn and helpless 
because of such carelessness. It was my 
good fortune, however, not to witness 
any accidents, although I did see one 
woman drop her child, immediately to 
be knocked down by her enraged and 
equally drunk husband. 

Sometimes the Indians engaged in 
violent, acrimonious quarrels. Once Lor- 
enzo was drawn into an argument with 
his sister over a pig she thought she 
should have inherited twenty years be- 
fore. It seemed to me that she had been 
put up to this by her husband; for all 
during the row he kept sanctimoniously 
addressing me, motioning to the sun 
and saying, “Tata Sol’ —intimating that 
the sympathies of the Sun-father were 
with his wife. I never saw a serious 
fight, however, because on each occa- 
sion of difference the belligerents were 
disarmed by their soberer fellows. Yet 
most tribal murders and injuries are 
committed at these tesgdéinadas. In the 
community, for instance, there was one 
Indian who years before had killed his 
father-in-law by beating out the older 
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man’s brains when they were both 
drunk. He had escaped and had lived 
for years in some other community. 
Finally he came back and married a 
daughter of the teniente, Patricio. At 
Patricio’s funeral later on, he was one 
of the chief pall-bearers. Protected by 
so powerful a man, he was safe in the 
community. But he was not liked, and 
he never went to tesgiinadas. 

The sanitary aspects of these tribal 
entertainments are appalling. At one 
tesguinada, after I had drunk from 
every dipper proferred me, I was horri- 
fied to see present a certain Indian 
whom I had met but temporarily for- 
gotten. He was covered with sores, and 
was, I knew, dying of syphilis. The 
padres at Sisoguichic were familiar with 
his plight, and at his own recommenda- 
tion had sent some mercury ointment 
for him, but I never saw him again. 

Disregarding these rare negative fea- 
tures, tesguinadas fulfill important posi- 
tive functions in Tarahumara culture. 
It is obvious that alcohol is a powerful 
solvent of social distances. By drinking, 
these Indians step out of the chrysalis 
of under-developed personality, as it 
were, escaping for a short while the 
fear and timidity that oppresses their 
sober, workaday lives. They lose their 
apathy and begin to act as the majority 
of human beings act when they are 
drunk. It appears an unquestionable 
fact, observable in human _ behavior, 
that alcohol paralyzes the neural centres 
that produce personality and are acted 
upon by social conditioning. Drink es- 
sentially arouses the emotions and 
basic behavior patterns, and its effect is 
such that civilized men and primitive 
types act very much the same. Their in- 
hibitions are removed, to a greater or 
lesser extent, depending upon what 
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self-control is left them after the fumes 
have begun their work. They become 
loquacious and address all within their 
hearing and view, or whisper confiden- 
tially in their fellows’ ears; they laugh 
and joke at nothing; they teeter and 
wobble. 

With the Tarahumaras this is hardly 
an argument for temperance, because 
it is only through drink that the Tara- 
humara can break away sufficiently 
from his timidity to laugh, or joke, or 
talk at all, or have any familiar or af- 
fectionate relations with the other sex. 
Sexual functions are mainly associated 
with the tesgdinada, as far as I, not 
having a Tarahumara wife, was able to 
make out. Lorenzo’s remark to me in 
this connection was significant. He said, 
“Drunk, the women are muy bronco; 
sober, they are very gentle.” 

Most Tarahumara marriages, in the 
sense of a permanent relationship be- 
tween a man and a woman, generally 
result informally from the amorous ex- 
citement engendered by the tesgdéinada. 
But besides this function the tesgiinada 
has a very important place in the social 
and economic life of the tribe. 

There is no stable Tarahumara group 
other than the family. True, community 
affiliations are life-long; but they func- 
tion not more than once a week. The 
Tarahumara community is a_ social 
molecule with each atom, the individual 
family, in constant motion and in dif- 
ferent territorial relationships to the 
others, due to the Indians’ moving con- 
tinually among their scattered fields, 
pasturing their animals, or shifting from 
the sierra to the caves of the barrancas. 
Of course this unceasing mobility is not 
wholly haphazard, since it follows the 
annual round, and each Indian is able 
to chronicle more or less accurately his 
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neighbor's habitual time of arriving 
here or there. But the Tarahumaras are 
the rarity of nomadic agriculturalists, 
and this makes their social organization 
a very protean and amorphous one in- 
deed. 

Yet notwithstanding this mobility, 
there is still sufficient social stability to 
permit the calling together of neighbors 
for a working-bee. Thus, next to the 
stable family and community groups, 
this unstable group is the most impor- 
tant in the social organization of the 
Tarahumaras. It gathers for either eco- 
nomic or religious functions, and at 
least once a fortnight. Failure to attend 
these functions is met*by severe sanc- 
tions, and nothing except crime will so 
quickly alienate an offender from his 
fellows. Those who attend these fes- 
tivities comprise anyone who happens 
to be within call—within perhaps a 
radius of five miles. The religious func- 


tion of this group manifests itself in 
the rather meagre pagan cycle of cere- 
monies. The economic functions are im- 


portant. 

So it is that every task greater than 
a chore is accomplished by the same 
means. For a few centavos’ worth of 
beer each family has its work done by 
the whole neighborhood. Everyone 
comes even in anticipation of the social 
participation during work and before 
the drinking begins, for whether fields 
are being cleared, fences and buildings 
made, boards and canoas cut, or ma- 
nure being carried away, laughter and 
ribaldry are the dominant notes of the 
activities. And then, of course, there is 
the inducement for work by the antici- 
pation of the drinks to follow. 

Thus, in Tarahumara economics, la- 
bor is literally a free commodity. Land, 
too, is free, because there is an abund- 
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deed we noticed several excellent fields 
unoccupied in the community of Sa- 
machique as elsewhere. The limiting 
factor for an extensive agriculture is a 
lack of manure with which to make 
such land fertile. A young man has 
really taken his first step toward wealth 
when, like Lorenzo, he has bought his 
first cow, and has begun to build up a 


herd from which to obtain manure for 
his land. 


Ill 

Wealthy Tarahumaras, like Anastacio 
and Patricio, are men who have many 
cattle for this purpose. With available 
manure, they can occupy all the land 
they wish. And from this extra land 
they can raise the corn for the beer 
which will attract labor to clear more 
land. This would seem to give a dis- 
proportionate advantage to the man 
with cattle, as I think it does. 

In their ownership of cattle the 
wealthy Tarahumaras are capitalists 
with the psychology of capitalists. In- 
terestingly enough, the revolutionary 
philosophy of the Mexican agrarian 
policy found little sympathy with my 
wealthy informant, Lorenzo. The Mexi- 
can government had sent its important 
Agrarian Survey of Mexican Lands into 
the Sierra, and for the first time in 
Mexican history this remote region was 
surveyed by triangulation. The survey- 
ors tried to convert the Indians to the 
agrarian philosophy, but this was hardly 
necessary, since in the Sierra unoccupied 
land is communally owned and as- 
signed to any Tarahumara who will 
farm it. Then the mission had preached 
that the wealthy should divide their 
cattle with the poor. 


Remembering this, Lorenzo pro- 
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nounced that old argument of the 
thrifty and prudent husbandman. “Don 
Roberto,” he said, “when I was young, 
I went to the Mexican town and learned 
all that they know. I earned money, and 
saved it and bought a cow. I also raised 
onions. I told the Tarahumaras to buy 
cattle. Now I have many. Don Roberto, 
do you think it is justo for the govern- 
ment to take away my cattle and give 
them to others?” In this specific case I 
had to reply that I couldn’t see the 
justice of it, even though under the 
Tarahumara system of economics labor 
gets no economic reward. 

Much has been written about com- 
munism in primitive tribes. From my 
own observations it does not exist. Here 
in contrast is an economic system of 
free labor repaid by the amenities of 
social participation. Within the Tara- 
humara group the whole system of agri- 
cultural production is based in no sense 
upon the intelligent self-interest of the 
workman. On the contrary, the motiva- 
tion is strikingly uneconomic, and is ex- 
pressed in a desire for social participa- 
tion. This desire is so strong that many 
luckless Tarahumaras work only for 
others and enjoy such a relationship 
thoroughly. In and around Samachique 
were many impoverished Indians who 
had never had the thrift or the ambition 
to begin collecting a herd of their own. 
They preferred to spend their time at 
the tesguinadas, working for the others 
who had, as rich old Lorenzo used to 
say, con cue—‘that which” (it takes to 
prosper)—in Tarahumara economics: 
not money, but manure. These poor 
devils sometimes married the daughters 
of rich men who needed their labor. 
But this availed them little, because a 
husband who survives his wife inherits 
nothing. In giving us the life-histories 
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of these Tarahumara ne’er-do-wells, 
again and again Lorenzo would exhibit 
his marked, supercilious Philistinism. 
Even more was his ire aroused to ex- 
pression by those who had inherited 
cattle, and had wasted their capital by 
selling their cattle to buy corn instead 
of attending to the business of rais- 
ing it. 

The drinking activities of the tes- 
giuinada constitute more than an essen- 
tial element in the co-operative labor, 
making of it a party and a fiesta. Drink- 
ing provides about the only diversion 
the Tarahumaras have from the ordi- 
nary, dreary, hard routine of their lives 
in the cold and sterile mountains. 
Among the Tarahumaras institutional- 
ized drinking takes the place of the 
theatre, symphony, or opera for sophis- 
ticated people, or the war and head- 
hunting forays of other primitive 
groups. It provides their only escape 
from hum-drum, and offers the only ex- 
citement and romance of their lives. 
Small wonder, then, that such a pattern 
is so deeply embedded in their culture, 
and that two centuries of work by the 
priests have failed to uproot it. Indeed, 
this institutionalized drinking is the mo- 
tivating dynamic of Tarahumara cul- 
ture. So many of the principal patterns 
derive from it, that should it suddenly 
be abolished, the entire fabric would 
disintegrate into the dismal thing of 
shreds and patches exhibited by most 
North American tribes. The conse- 
quences of undermining the basic struc- 
tures of aboriginal cultures are serious. 

We have seen that the Tarahumara 
tesgiinada not only provides the most 
important social economic integration 
of the tribe, but the most powerful 
escape-motive in the culture. This lat- 
ter provision has been so effective that 
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it has inhibited the development of that 
other great escape element in human 
culture—religion. 

In a certain sense, however, drinking 
for the Tarahumara is a sacred rite. The 
pots of liquor stand around a crucifix 
or some other representation of the 
Cross; and the first drops of the mix- 
ture are offered to the pagan gods of 
the four points. Further, the pro- 
nounced exhilaration of intoxication is 
considered a sacred condition. This al- 
liance of drunkenness to religion is to 
be seen also among our ancestors in 
their use of the word “‘spirits” for al- 
coholic liquids. The effects of liquor 
are felt, by the Tarahumara, to be some- 
how the work of greater and more po- 
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tent spiritual beings than those which 
generally possess him. 

Yet excessive drinking generally in- 
hibits all beautiful ceremony as well 
as mythology, the last being the primi- 
tive form of philosophy and theology. 
During the tesgdinadas of the Tara- 
humaras the great quantities of ¢es- 
guéino consumed produce such perfect 
spiritual elevation that only a bare 
minimum of religious exaltation is re- 
quired for seeming self-fulfillment. 
When the Tarahumaras get together, 
they are too drunk to concern them- 
selves with rationalizing their spiritual 
elevation in an elaborate mythology. 
It is much easier simply to grind up 
ten centavos’ worth of sprouted corn. 


Woman of Brittany 


CONSTANCE HARPER 


Gone! Over the billows, and over the waves, 
Out on the terrible sea! 

The perilous storms and the tempests he braves! 
Come springtime, and where will he be? 


Gone! Carried by tide and by wind in the sails, 
Drawn by the love of the sea; 

Laughing at hurricanes, laughing at gales! 
Come springtime, and where will he be? 


Gone! Off to the troubled, mysterious deep, 
Out where the sky meets the sea, 

Singing a song of the riches he'll reap! 
Come springtime, and where will he be? 


Poems Written on a Tour 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


Crossing the Alleghenies 


When the white man came hitherward, afar 
Driven by greed and lust of life, here spread 
Between deep-bosomed valleys winding far, 
Ridges that throve with maples, turning red. 


Now under the slate-grey of another sky 
Troubled with drifting mist, a different sight 
Is here for us; ’mid slattern waste here ply 
Petroleum-wells and cover earth with blight. 


Like insects boring at the shale again, 

Huge teetering mosquitoes, black with slime; 
With rickety jerks, these suck the land and drain 
The liquid fire out of the earth’s dark chine. 


Groaning and clanking, held in leash alone 

By iron rods stretching from their sheds of tin; 
’Mid litter of pipes and barrels earthwards strown, 
And sordid towns, where slaves of greed and sin 


Toil amid sooty homes, and feel the fie 

That mines the soul, the damp-choked blaze of hate 
That flares into rebellion from the ire 

Of cheated life. Such is this region’s fate. 


One does not know, how ’mid such waste and change, 
Old gear gone rusty, tubs and pipes and wells 
Scattered on every hillside, there could range 

A human light amid such sordid hells. 


But we, we need not pause to count the cost 
Of man’s brief tragic victory. Here our road 
Winds, dips, climbs heavy forest-slopes, is lost. 
And we along it bear our human load. 


II 
Changing Landscape 


The maples have run out, the white birch fades, 
The beech and spruce are left beside the way; 
Locust and hickory now 

With oak, here take the plain. 
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The roll of the earth subsides 

Into the undulation of black soil, 

Over which sparse trees peer, while in the sky 

The clouds write heat and goldenrod on earth glows. 


Houses are spaced and lost. 

One, two, scattered neighbors, sagging barns, 
As Indiana turns to Illinois, 

And groves grow sparser still. 


Nothing abides 

Within these plains but unsummed fwes of earth 
From the clods rising, as there comes along 
This road, the riotous corn. 


New Salen, Illinois 


There was feasting, death, and love, 
Fields to till and woods to rove, 
And the endless heavens above 

Old New Salem. 


There was day and there was night, 
And the seasons in swift flight; 
Jest and oath and frontier-fight 

At New Salem. 


There was Lincoln, gawky, shy, 
Gangling, crude, born with an eye 
That the future could descry 
From New Salem. 


There was Kelso, lazy lout, 

Sunburnt neck and shabby clout; 
Burns and Shakespeare he could spout 
At New Salem. 


There were shrewd, hard-bitten men; 
Folk were shrewd and canny then, 
But that time came not again, 

For New Salem. 


There was sickness, there was death, 
Summer's ague, winter's breath, 
Ice-fulled, ravaging human faith 

In New Salem. 
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Wan against the winter's day, 
Cabins crumbled to decay; 
For the glory moved away 
From New Salem. 


Now, as once of old, it stands 

On the ridge above the lands 

By the stream’s deep-wooded strands, 
This New Salem. 


Gone the hunters with their dogs, 
Gone the squealing, rooting hogs, 
Gone the broadaxe chopping logs 
At New Salem. 


Gone the tavern’s fuelit cheer, 
Gone the stage-coach creaking near; 
The loud laugh, the lurking fear, 


From New Salem. 


Only tourists come and go, 

Here, where stand in double row, 
New log cabins rebuilt so, 

Our New Salem. 


Only loneliness and blight 

Keep their watch still, night by night, 
And the dream no man could write 
For New Salem. 


IV 
Sunset: New Salem to Springfield 


The heat quenched its torch at the last 
With the ebbing of sunlight; 

And the night settled down on the prairie 
Noiselessly, swiftly; 

Far in the west an orange bar 

Stood up, to mark day's passing; 
Surrounded by smoky drifts 

Of haze, it slowly darkened. 


The earth, 

Flat, vast, and treeless, stretched out black before us, 
Fresh-plowed or burdened still with yellowing drifts of corn, 
Unfathomable in stillness. 

The strange, smooth-sloping hollows 

Suddenly dividing the plain received our road 

Amid black, motionless branches 

Gathered together like ghosts that could not speak. 
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Climbing again, we saw 

A glimmering farmhouse, and beyond it, silence: 

The aching loneliness 

Out of which men have walked since the dawn of time and beyond; 
Towards which they return, to brood, to groan, to sleep: 

The smooth bare plain uptilted 

Acre on acre, mile on mile, face by the plows still furrowed 
Towards Jupiter there in the south and the young moon upwards coming 
Like a curved ear hung over stillness. 

But there was nothing spoken from that land, 

No rumor from mankind, only the mighty silence 

More deafening than thunder, or the cannon’s roaring sound. 


Vv 


Towards Kansas: Grasshopper Dance 


I would not change the rhythm of this land, 
As over rolling heights, the plains advanced. 
But here beside us, springing on every hand 
The grasshoppers dance. 


Out of the meadow, on a crowded street, 
Showered from heaven in grey rocket-flight, 

W hirring and thudding all about our feet, 

Like bullets showered, these scatter left and right. 


On grass-blades poised, or on the sunflower coiled, 
Settling, they pause to leap again and stir 

The air with glancing wings and strength unspoiled, 
Each one a self-appointed messenger 


Of that which is inhuman setting forth 

To conquer man; the jaws that champ the grain; 
More terrible than a bannered host on earth; 
Making the west their refuge and their gain. 


I would not change the beauty here in bloom; 
Glorious in massive bronze, the plains advance. 
But over them, ranked phalanxes of doom, 

The grasshoppers in the autumn daylight dance. 
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How Lawful is Nature? 


By PAUL NEUREITER 


oreans projected their wishful 

thinking into the fathomless mys- 
tery of the universe and made it ring 
with the harmony of the spheres, civil- 
ized mankind has drawn encourage- 
ment and faith from the notion of 
nature governed by eternal, immutable, 
reasonable, presumably God-inspired 
laws. It was a happy state of affairs 
indeed, prevailing through centuries of 
past history, when the astronomer and 
the poet, the scientist and the theo- 
logian, could huddle together in the 
same philosophic lair, and none sus- 
pected that one might be the lion, the 
other the lamb, and that they might not 
always be so lovingly disposed toward 
one another. Addison, contemplating 
the shining stars in the firmament, could 
re-experience the psalmist’s exaltation 
and give a new wording to an old 
theme: 


F cren the days when the Pythag- 


In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
Aud utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine; 


The hand that made us is divine. 


And James Thomson, in extolling New- 
ton’s scientific genius, was quite sure of 
himself when he identified the New- 
tonian laws of motion as part of the 
divine “handiwork,” whose glory David 
had sung: 


Who . . . from motion’s simple laws 

Could trace the secret hand of Provi- 
dence, 

Wide-working through this universal 


frame. 


While science was still young, the 
new knowledge and the old faith but- 
tressed each other. It was not until 
science had worked its way from the 
enchanting infinitude of astronomical 
dimensions to the pinching finiteness of 
biologic law, observed at close range, 
that nature’s government came to be 
regarded by many who were not con- 
stitutionally given to pessimistic views, 
as anything but orderly or harmonious; 
rather as tyrannical and arbitrary, if not 
downright maleficent and hostile to the 
most vital impulses of the human race. 
After Darwinism had exploded upon 
the world, and that blighting by-prod- 
uct of science, which Professor I. A. 
Richards has aptly termed the “neutrali- 
zation of nature,” i. e., the de-emo- 
tionalization of man’s attitude toward 
nature, had wrought its devastation, the 
poet who was most sensitive to the 
philosophic temper of the age—Thomas 
Hardy—turned out a new formula. 
Nature weaves her laws ‘‘sense-sealed,”’ 
“by rote,” “working in an unweeting 
way” and 


. without a guess 
That she had evolved a consciousness 
To ask for reasons why. 


What a hodge-podge of meanings, 
contradictory denotations and connota- 
tions, a questionnaire on the significa- 
tion of “laws of nature” would disclose, 
if submitted to a representative cross- 
section of the community at the present 
time. Despite the crude anthropomor- 
phism of its origin the term is upon us 
with a vengeance. Every science teacher, 
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no matter how untainted by any knowl- 
edge of its history, uses it day after 
day in his classes; the man in the street 
knows it, although he may never have 
been exposed to a rudimentary science 
course, and more often than not, he 
has embodied it in the simple, home- 
spun philosophy which helps him steer 
his way through life. But what is the 
meaning of the term? One dictionary 
defines “laws of nature’ as the chief 
generalizations of scierice as variously 
conceived; and the various conceptions 
listed are found to be as far apart as 
the poles. Here is no doubt one of 
those “tyrannical” words, as Stuart 
Chase would say, that do such a lot of 
mischief because they cannot be sharply 
defined—that drag about with them a 
whole train of nebulous associations, 
hence creating misunderstanding among 
those who use them; words that need 
be subjected to surgical treatment by 


a joint staff of linguists, philosophers, 
and technical experts, whose knives 
would cut away, once and for all, the 
gangrenous matter of antiquated con- 
notations. 


II 

It should be a cause for rejoicing that 
present-day physics, in its search for the 
ultimate components of the physical 
universe, has already initiated a most 
salutary process of “debunking” with 
respect to nature’s venerable laws. 
What the physicists nowadays have to 
say about these would have stricken the 
scientists of an earlier period with holy 
terror and whipped the lay populace 
into a witch-burning frenzy. It cannot 
be expected, however, that the service 
of truth is always productive of results 
comforting to the emotions; in this case, 
what now must be accepted as scientific 
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truth, will lead the mind of many a one 
into a chill vacuity devoid of any sooth- 
ing and solacing answer to man’s eter- 
nal queries; still it may encourage, 
stimulate, and revitalize the thinking of 
others, who will gladly seize the oppor- 
tunity of ascending to higher vantage 
points from which to survey man’s rela- 
tion to the universe. 

The position of modern physics is 
not so difficult to discuss in ordinary 
language as one might think. First of 
all, the new conceptions delimit the 
radius of human perception by recog- 
nizing the impossibility of predicting 
the behavior of those smallest particles 
which are the simplest component parts 
of matter. To the expert this insight is 
inevitably associated with Werner Heis- 
enberg’s famous Principle of Indeter- 
minacy. To the layman the fact can be 
elucidated from a less technical angle. 
Realizing that all prediction is based 
on the observation of past behavior, 
bear in mind that the process of scien- 
tific observation itself must needs dis- 
turb and alter the course of nature. The 
thermometer plunged into a liquid for 
the determination of its temperature 
changes the temperature of the liquid 
by a certain measure, however slight. 
The ray of light impinging upon the 
tiniest component particle of any mate- 
rial thing under microscopic observation 
knocks that particle out of its path 
in the very collision demanded by the 
exigency of the observation. It is like 
the proverbial cake that cannot be had 
and eaten at the same time. As soon as 
we start observing the fine-grained na- 
ture of matter, we are interfering with 
it, disturbing its pattern and so destroy- 
ing the very object of the observation. 
“The question whether from a complete 
knowledge of the past we can predict 
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the future,” says Heisenberg, “does not 
arise because a complete knowledge of 
the past involves a self-contradiction.” 
Nature slams the door in the face of 
ever-curious man, guarding her secrets 
from his inquisitive eye. Men like 
Thomas Carlyle, who used to rail at 
the irreverent ‘know-it-all’ smartness 
of jejune eighteenth-century scientists, 
would now feel vindicated. Nature is 
not simply a machine run according to 
pre-determined laws, at least not so far 
as human perception is able to ascer- 
tain. As Sir Arthur Eddington puts it, 
“the microscopic structure of the phys- 
ical world cannot be conceived as being 
under continuous survey because the 
surveillance would wreck the whole ma- 
chine.” While thus the ground is cut 
away from under the assumption of 
eternal recognizable laws regulating na- 
ture’s machinery, the popular stock of 
indeterminism and of a less mechan- 
istic interpretation of the universe is 
due for a brisk recovery. 

But if this be true, and if the law of 
cause-and-effect really does not apply 
in the realm of the smallest possible 
dimensions, what about the predicta- 
bility of a vast number of natural phe- 
nomena? What about eclipses of the 
sun and moon that can be forecast to 
the minute and second of the day? 
What about the whole grandiose mathe- 
maticity of planetary movements, the 
inexorableness of such laws as gravita- 
tion, conservation of energy, increase of 
entropy? Are not thousands and thou- 
sands of these laws proved and con- 
firmed daily by the pragmatic test of 
engineering achievement? Could a trol- 
ley car stay in its track, a railway train 
safely round a curve, an automobile 
glide along the highway at breath-tak- 
ing speed, if it were not for the predict- 
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ability, regularity, and perfect lawful- 
ness of physical behavior? What about 
that supposedly most universal of laws, 
the second law of thermodynamics 
which demands that in every conceiv- 
able change involving material things 
the total store of available energy must 
be decreased, a principle eagerly em- 
braced by the constitutional prophets of 
gloom to prognosticate the “heat-death 
of the universe” ? 

It was precisely by delving into the 
real import of the second law of ther- 
modynamics that physicists of our cen- 
tury opened the way to the re-interpre- 
tation of natural laws. For when all 
the implications of this principle were 
investigated, it revealed itself as a state- 
ment concerning the probability of 
order within a huge aggregate of atom- 
istic entities. Once this fact was recog- 
nized, the revaluation of natural laws 
proceeded apace. “The laws of nature 
are statistical;”’ this is the formula pro- 
viding the key to the new understand- 
ing. Predictability does not apply to 
the behavior of individual entities, 
such as atoms, molecules, electrons, but 
merely to the average group behavior 
of enormous crowds of entities. A whiff 
of gas consists of myriads of molecules 
zigzagging chaotically, but the compos- 
ite result of these disorderly movements 
can be summarized in the very simple 
and orderly statement of a gas law. 
“Apparent order springs from intrinsic 
disorder,” Erwin Schroedinger writes, 
citing actuarial statistics as an illustra- 
tion whereby the average life expect- 
ancy of a group can be calculated, but 
not that of a given individual. In con- 
sequence, statistical laws of nature are 
most disturbing to the temperament 
that clings to the thought of transcen- 
dental control and authority. For these 
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laws control nothing; they give a sem- 
blance of order where disorder reigns 
supreme. And if the second law of ther- 
modynamics really holds true for all 
possible processes, past, present and fu- 
ture, it merely indicates that the world 
progresses in the direction of less order 
and more randomness. As the cards of 
the atomistic universe get shuffled over 
and over again, the rattdomness of their 
arrangement will increase. The planets 
trace orbits round the sun according to 
the relatively simple laws of Kepler 
because mammoth aggregates of mole- 
cules display their mass behavior. Who 
can tell what subtle changes in these 
very laws are going on as the universe 
keeps evolving, and who dare deny the 
reasonableness of the position that there 
is nothing very wonderful about these 
laws because the planets have to move 
in some fashion, why not in the Kepler- 
ian? So there is very little room left for 


the harmony of the spheres, the inspired 
contemplation of celestial order, the 
supreme wisdom of nature that man- 
ages, controls, regulates all. At least 
the findings of physical science lend no 
factual support to these emotional atti- 
tudes. 


Ill 

The modern position of physics on 
the subject of natural laws can then be 
summed up as follows: The behavior 
of the ultimate elements making up the 
pattern of the material universe eludes 
continuous surveillance; strict causality 
does not apply to these primary phe- 
nomena. Where causality does apply 
and results in predictability of events, 
the average behavior of great atomistic 
assemblages is the subject of prediction, 
such prediction having a very high 
probability, but no absolute certainty. 
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In another type of laws, the bookkeep- 
ing laws of the physical universe like 
those of the conservation of energy and 
momentum, the law merely restates an 
identity: A certain number of quantities 
are counted in different ways, and the 
resulting equality is no more surprising 
than the equality of the sums of two 
plus three and three plus two should be. 

Owing to the usual “cultural lag,” 
the new point of view has not yet 
reached the broad masses of the edu- 
cated through the agencies of science 
teaching and the popularization of 
science. What the effects on popular 
thinking will be when the rank and file 
of laymen will have seen through the 
emptiness of the term “laws of nature” 
can only be guessed. Certainly scientific 
determinism, which at the beginning 
of the century bulked large in popular 
imagination, will suffer a further de- 
cline. As early as 1908 H. G. Wells 
warned against the indiscriminate appli- 
cation to human problems of the meth- 
ods of exact science. In First and Last 
Things he wrote: 


Could you take men by the thousand bil- 
lions you could generalize about them as you 
do about atoms; could you take atoms singly, 
it may be you’d find them as individual as 
your aunts and cousins. Now what is the 
scientific method in the pers sciences 
rests upon the ignoring of individualities; 
and like many mathematical conventions is 
no proof whatever of its final truth. 


While nature is no longer conceived 
as a magnificent clockwork run, as it 
were, by a divine spring, it harbors and 
conceals more mysteries than ever; and 
those in whom the metaphysical and 
religious urge is associated with mysti- 
cism, will hail the departure from the 
more rationalistic view of an earlier 
period. A new modesty must be another 
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effect; for if with all the astounding 
progress in physical science—by far the 
oldest branch of experimental science— 
the inanimate world still presents un- 
solvable riddles, the study of life and 
and of psychic phenomena has as yet 
accomplished no more than a desultory 
scratching of the surface. Perhaps the 
most significant implication, however, 
is the heightened stature which the 
creative human mind assumes in the 
general scheme of things. It appears 
now that it is the collective scientific 
genius of mankind which, through its 


own innate processes of reasoning, cre- 
ated the order of the lawful universe 
out of prevailing chaos. Science is one 
of the noblest functions of the human 
mind; and nature, far from being the 
inexorable controller of human destiny, 
seems rather willing to submit to the re- 
shaping and ordering processes prompt- 
ed by man’s scientific genius. Perhaps 
the situation can best be summarized in 
the words of Kronecker, the mathema- 
tician: ‘‘God made the integers; every- 
thing else is the work of man.” 


High in the Mind 


CHARLOTTE KELLOGG 


Beauty breaks like a sea on this low tent 

Of windy boughs, on us who are the shore 
To that white breaking. Here is wide consent 
Where prodigally past and future pour 
Largesse that leaves us more securely bound 
Than had we painted a morning fresh as this, 
Or built together towers of swift sound, 

Or cut in stone some hard-won synthesis. 


Achieved, these yet might die of doubt or blame; 
But not this hour shaped of the wind, the leaves, 
Accord that floods it as you speak a name: 
High in the mind this brief perfection lives; 
This neither you nor I can touch or mar 

For the blood holds it as time holds a star. 
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Abstractionism in Art 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 


most that can be said of Abstrac- 
tionism is that it is an art. The least 
that can be said of any art is that it is 


abstraction. Abstraction is a much 

word and the abstractionists abuse it as 
much as anyone else. Abstract means to take 
or carry away. That is all that man, however 
much he may seek to identify himself with 
God or nature or other men or a member of 
the other sex, can manage to accomplish in 
his dealings with things that are not himself. 

He takes away something from his experi- 
ences, and he seeks to express the results of 
those experiences to others for the glory of 
God, society and his own ego. When one 
discovers something—it may not be new, it 
usually isn’t—then the great human desire is 
to share that experience. All forms of com- 
munication stem from this great uniquely 
human desire. Not the desire to share things, 
a bone or a bauble, but experiences with 
things. Language and art and music and 
mathematics and religion, all of them are 
attempts to understand and communicate not 
things but the way things behave with rela- 
tion to human beings—that which human 
beings abstract from their experience with 
them. 

In other words the arts represent notions 
that humans take away—abstract—from their 
experiences with things and other people of 
this world and its life. 

Non-representational art is a grand catch- 
word or slogan. Actually it is a first-class 
redundancy. All art is non-representational, 
no matter what the tea-frequenters and the 
people who know what they like may say 
about subject matter. Art does not seek to 
represent things but experiences with things. 
If one wants to look at a tree or a human 
being, one looks at it and not at a picture. 
One looks at a picture to see not a thing but 
the way a thing seemed to behave for some- 


one else. This is true of all forms of com- 
munication. 

Abstractionists simply have a different no- 
tion of what is interesting in the behavior 
of things and people, so that which they 
seek to record is different from the record- 
ings of painters who happen to have other 
interests in this complicated world. 

Abstractionist pictures and sculpture have 
been compared to music—which is also with- 
out subject matter. That is unfortunate— 
both horses and cats are quadrupeds but are 
not equivalent for most practical purposes. 
There are similarities and analogies but al- 
most anyone can listen to music and get 
something out of it, possibly only a fraction 
of its possible content, but something. This 
is not necessarily true of abstractionist paint- 
ing. 

Abstractionism might much better be com- 
pared to mathematics. The beauty of mathe- 
matical equations lies in the order that exists 
between their elements; this is also true of 
abstractions. For beauty, one may read in 
both instances, meaning, interest or validity. 
It requires some training to be able to see 
beauty in mathematics, but that beauty is 
simply an a of the design of things 
and human beings and what human beings 
are able to see and do about them. In other 
words it is an expression of experience. So is 
abstractionism. 

To translate into unmoving patterns of 
form and color an experience which will al- 
ways involve time and change is a matter 
that artists have found more difficult as they 
became more aware of it as a problem. That 
also has been a major difficulty in mathe- 
matics. 

We all know that both form and color 
have greater and deeper meanings to us 
than that of association. Yet to most of us 
their meaning depends much too much on 
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their ability to remind us of other forms and 
colors with which we have had meaningful 
experience. This is very foolish, and if we 
wish to know something about color har- 
monies and relations or form harmonies and 
relations themselves—without reference to 
extraneous experience—we must go to the 
abstractionists for that knowledge. They are 
the ones who have made investigations and 
still are investigating in that field. Obviously 
here is something that is important—a 
knowledge of the use of form and color as 
a means of communicating experience. 

The element of the decorative enters 
strongly, but not much is known about deco- 
rativeness. Here again subject matter can be 
disturbing. There are times when an attrac- 
tive female is very pleasing, but there are 
also times when one feels that a locomotive 
or a field of wheat is more attractive. The 
decorativeness of abstract art is not so dis- 
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turbed by our irrelevant thoughts about sub- 
ject matter. 

Subject matter pictures establish too much 
their own circumstances, and we can tire 
of those circumstances so that the picture 
becomes simply a non-entity. Abstractions 
on the other hand are perpetually worth in- 
vestigating. 

Werner Drewes, whose abstractions ap- 
pear in this issue of the University Review, 
is Bauhaus trained and teaches in the Colum- 
bia School of Architecture. His preoccupa- 
tion with the sensorially apprehendable me- 
chanics and dynamics of form is obvious. 
Some of his forms are derived from shapes 
of things and others are invented. But their 
interest is in the organization within them- 
selves. 

To appreciate that design or order will 
require some looking, and the only way to 
understand abstractions is to study them. 


Cities and Culture 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


Cities, which may be regarded as the 

continuation of his Technics and Civi- 
lization, is one of those constructive contribu- 
tions to humanism which in the long run do 
more to elevate the total being of man than 
all the airy cogitations of those humanists 
who belong rather to the class of visionaries 
than to the ranks of practical men. Words 
unimplemented by action are by no means 
necessarily sterile in the effects which they 
are capable of producing, but too often the 
words of humanists have been put together 
in impractical systems—systems so much out 
of touch with reality, that they can at best 
be regarded as no more than devotional 
rituals offered up at the alter ego of their 
author’s hopes. Without laying any claim to 
profundity or exhaustiveness The Culture of 
Cities is far from being such a work. In it 
Mr. Mumford takes a particular and far- 
reachingly important aspect of reality, the 
city, and analyzes its growth and develop- 
ment, and its effects upon man. The relations 
here, as always, are reciprocal: Man creates 
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his environment and the environment which 
he has created in turn creates him. Every 
sensitive resident in a great urban centre— 
if it so be that he has not already been com- 
pletely de-sensitized by living in such centres 
—will fully appreciate the significance of 
Mr. Mumford’s trenchant analysis. 

One of the most disquieting things to be 
observed in so many uit men of our 
time is the complacency with which they will 
accept an environment which represents the 
apogee of all that is ugly and brutalizing; 
the seeming indifference with which they 
will submit to sights and sounds and odours 
—to conditions of living, which are so mon- 
strous that they have to be experienced by 
those who do not know them to be believed. 
The city is itself invulnerable to the fright- 
fulnesses which it creates, but man it not; 
and in order to exist he must adapt himself 
to them. In proportion as he makes the adap- 
tation his sensibilities decline and atrophy. 
In closing his eyes to so much, in so much 
does he become caliginous. If he does not 
submit, he can at best resist for a little time, 
until he either acquires the proper patina of 
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the city and remains, or else refuses and 
lives a neurotic life, or departs. To “‘citify” 
is what those call it who watch the process 
from the outside, whereas those within the 
city, interestingly enough, term the process 
of leaving it for the country “going native,” 
“going primitive,” “becoming countrified,” 
“returning to the simple life” or “back to 
nature,” and so on. The first three descrip- 
tions are usually uttered with an air of pity- 
ing eyebrow-raising accompanied by a shrug 
of the:shoulders, the last two with nota 
little of nostalgic sympathy. In either -case 
there is generally more than an implication 
that all is not well with life in the city. It is 
merely a difference, however, between the 
hardened and. the not-so-hardened: °: beth 
usually stay on until the undertaker arrivest. 
In the cities the de-humanization of man is 
virtually complete. Were one to measure life 
in terms of the price one must pay for it, 
what great city would be worth living in? 
I suppose the answer to that question would 
be that it all depends upon what one under- 
stands by “price,” by “life,” and by “value.” 
Cynics, said Oscar Wilde, are individuals 
who know the price of everything and the 
value of nothing. It is greatly to be feared 
that cynics and city people have much in 
common. Still, it is perhaps fortunate that 
there are many more conceptions of the 
terms just referred to than there are leaves 
in the forest of Vallombrosa (where, very 
appropriately, the 11th Century Benedictine 
monastery now serves as a School of For- 
estry). 

In what Mr. Mumford states to be one of 
the soundest definitions of the city ever 
framed, that by John Stow (1525?-1605), 
syncretic expression is given to the story 
which he has to tell in this book: 


Men are congregated into cities and common- 
wealths for honesty and utility's sake, these short- 
ly to be the commodities that do come by cities, 
commonalities, and corporations. First, men by 
this nearness of conversation are withdrawn from 
barbarous feritie and force, to certain mildness of 
manners, and to humanity and justice, whereby 
they are contented to give and take right, to and 
from their equals and inferiors, and to hear and 
obey their heads and superiors. Also the doctrine 
of God is more fitly delivered, and the discipline 
thereof more aptly to be executed, in peopled 


1On this subject let me strongly recommend Sir Arnold 
Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy's Burial Reform and 
Funeral Costs, London, 1938. 
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towns than abroad, by reason of the facility of 
common and often assembling; and consequently 
such inhabitants be better managed in order, and 
better instructed in wisdom .. . Good behavior is 
yet called urbanitas because it is rather found in 
cities than elsewhere. In sum, by often hearing, 
men be better persuaded in religion, and for that 
they live in the eyes of others, they be by example 
the more easily trained to justice, and by shame- 
fastness restrained from injury. 


And whereas commonwealths and kingdoms 
cannot have, next after God, any surer foundation 
than the love and. good will of one man towards 
another, that also is closely bred and maintained 
in cities, where men by mutual society and com- 
panying together, do grow to alliances, common- 
alities, and corporations. 


These are some of the advantages which 
from the earliest times to the present day 
have been operative in causing the move- 
ment of whole populations from village to 
city, from country to town. It may be re- 
called here that the oldest fully develo 
cities have only recently been uncovered in 
Lower Mesopotamia by German archaeolo- 
gists, and that these cities dating back to 
4500 B.C. give every indication of an older 
ancestry’. Professor V. Gordon Childe tells 
something of the origins of urbanization in 
his excellent book Man Makes Himself?. 
But for Mr. Mumford’s purposes, except in 
the definition of his Stages of Growth and 
Decay of the City, it is not necessary to go 
back to such early times; nonetheless it is 
worth noting that the factors which are op- 
erative in the reciprocal relation between 
man and the city have probably been very 
similar in nature for a period of not less, 
— than 10,000 years. This is a very 
ong time. These factors may be envisaged 
in the simple terms of cause and effect. As 
cause there is the wanton capitalistic exploi- 
tation of man and nature, and as effect the 
degradation of man and the defilement of 
nature. Professor Childe has very convinc- 
ingly shown something of this — in 
the book to which I have referred, and Mr. 
Mumford does so even more convincingly 
in this book for the history of our own 
civilization. From the mediaeval town domi- 
nated by cathedral and market square, to the 
rise of the national states with their capital 
cities dominated by army and bureaucracy, 
to the “Coketown” of the industrial revo- 


1Cf. Science, 88, 26 Aug. 1938, p. 9. 
London, 1936. 
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lution built for machines rather than men, 
to Megalopolis—the modern giant city, the 
Prestige symbol of monopoly capitalism and 
credit finance, over-civilized and under- 
cultured—the simple pattern of this cause 
and effect relationship has held increasingly 
and more terribly true. Described at length 
in the book these relations are beautifully 
summarized in Mr. Mumford’s adaptation of 
his master, Patrick Geddes’ six stages of the 
cycle of the Growth and Decay of the City. 
Briefly, these stages are: Eopolis—the rise 
of the village community; Polis—the associ- 
ation of villages or blood-groups having a 
common site; Metropolis—-the emergence of 
the city from the less differentiated groups 
of villages and country towns; Megalopolis 
—the beginning of the decline with the city 
under the influence of a capitalistic mythos 
concentrating on bigness and power; Tyran- 
nopolis — the extension of parasitism 
throughout the economic and social scene; 
Caesarism—the development of predatory 
means as a substitute for trade give-and- 
take; and finally, Nekropolis—the racking 
of both city and countryside through famine 
and disease. The full description of these 
stages gives them a cogency which they do 
not possess when listed so baldly. 

In his final chapter (on the social basis 
of the new urban order) Mr. Mumford 
adumbrates the nature of the city towards 
which he hopes we may yet move, wherein 
will flourish a new biological and social en- 
vironment in which the highest possibilities 
of human existence will be realized. The one 
hundred and forty five excellent illustrations 
assist both his history and his discussion of 
what is immediately possible in the planning 
of the new city. 

Mr. Mumford writes clearly, but occasion- 
ally he overwrites himself, and his judg- 
ments are occasionally unfair. For example, 
he seems to be particularly hard on the 
utilitarians, and since he speaks of “hard 
utilitarian rationalists” (181) one is led to 
believe that he has in mind the Benthamites, 
and the Mills. But surely Mr. Mumford can- 
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not intend the philosophical utilitarians for 
his censure. On this point he is, however, 
quite unclear. He speaks of Herbert 
Spencer's pushing the analogy between so- 
ciety and an organism to the point of ab- 
surdity. That is a matter of opinion. Judging 
from the standpoint of so much accumu- 
lated knowledge, factual and critical, it may 
appear so to-day; but that is not a fair stand- 
point- from which to apply a supercilious 
epithet to a conception which has borne and 
still bears much fruit. Incidentally, Mr. 
Mumford makes use of this very analogy 
when it suits his purpose to do so, and, 
moreover, he does so very effectively. His 
remarks on museums are very stimulating, 
but they also stimulate the regret that Mr. 
Mumford was not more intimately acquaint- 
ed with at least one of the museums which 
he mentions. In discussing the subjects of 
flexible interiors Mr. Mumford makes no 
mention of Sir John Soane’s (1753-1837) 
remarkable contributions, some of which may 
still be seen in his own house at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields—now known as the Soane Mu- 
seum. Incidentally, there is no such place as 
a Jews’ Market in Whitechapel; on Satur- 
days Jews as well as members of other 
religious affiliations hold a market in that 
road, but there is no place of that name in 
London. Finally, I cannot help but regret 
that Mr. Mumford did not tell the story of 
John Burns and his visit to Chicago many 
years ago. The story has it that when Burns 
had been in Chicago but a few days a news- 
paperman asked him what he thought of the 
city. “I think Chicago is a pocket edition of 
hell,” Burns answered. When Burns was 
leaving Chicago the same newspaperman 
asked him whether he had modified his 
opinion of Chicago by this time. “Yes I 
have,” replied Burns, “I now think that hell 
is a pocket edition of Chicago!” Mr. Mum- 
ford’s book suggests that more souls have 
been destroyed in the Chicagos of this earth 
than ever went their warmish way in the 
ultimate circles of hell. 
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Toward the Twentieth Century? 
CARL GRABO 


N my vacations as a college student, now 
| too many years ago, I once sold crackers. 
They were good crackers and I often ate 
them from my sample case. Nevertheless, 
after proclaiming their merits to prospective 
purchasers for a considerable time I came in- 
creasingly to disbelieve in them. My sales 
talk, through much repetition, became a hol- 
low patter and I felt myself a liar and a 
hypocrite. 

The same fate must or should befall poli- 
ticians, who are obliged by their trade to 
mouth patriotic platitudes ad nauseam. And 
it is the almost certain misfortune of the 
teacher who too long repeats himself, and 
going again and again over his lectures loses 
in the conviction of his utterance all that he 
gains in glibness. If he is a persistent worker 
he adds from time to time new matter to his 
talk and thus freshens it somewhat, but un- 
less he is peculiarly fond of his own voice 
the mere iteration of the old discourse be- 
comes at last almost more than he can bear. 
It is not that he catches himself in untruths 
but that through repetition he is appalled 
by the superficiality of what he has to give, 
especially if his survey covers long periods 
of time and large movements of thought. 
How difficult it is to understand a single 
writer or thinker of importance. How much 
more difficult to understand the literature 
and the thought of a hundred years. 

These reflections are prompted by a pe- 
rusal of Professor H. V. Routh’s book To- 
wards the Twentieth Century: which deals 
with the literature of the nineteenth century 
and its meaning for us in our effort to un- 
derstand the philosophy and literature of the 
twentieth. Professor Routh confesses his in- 
debtedness to Professor Oliver Elton who 
likewise, after a lifetime of teaching, has 

ublished useful histories of literature. Pro- 
essor Elton’s books are very serviceable vol- 
umes, full of information which any teacher 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century English 
literature can avail himself of gratefully. But 
Professor Elton does not set himself any 
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thesis, nor seek a general interpretation of a 
century or two. He conveys information and 
modest critical judgments only. 

Professor Routh tries to do a more diffi- 
cult thing. He begins with a rapid survey of 
the Romantic Movement, so rapid and 
sweeping that the reader at once questions 
the justness of its conclusions; proceeds con- 
ventionally to Goethe as the most typical and 
summary figure of his time; and then takes 
up the leading figures of the Victorian age 
to establish the thesis that they failed in 
their comprehension of reality because they 
brought to life and literature an inadequate 
and traditional culture to which the facts 
of the 19th centure did not conform. 

In general this is no doubt true. It is not 
easy to grasp reality. As individuals we 
spend our lives in the effort to grasp it, 
stripping from it veil after veil of illusion 
and sure only at the last that there is yet 
more to uncover. The aim of society as a 
whole, it may be, is no less a hopeless pur- 
suit in any finite sense because reality is too 
vast, because it is never constant, and because 
there are, it seems to me, several or many 
realities and it is not sufficient to know only 
one. 

Professor Routh is not unaware that reality 
is various. Both reason and intuition play a 
part in his discussion. The role of the intui- 
tion was rediscovered by the Romantic age 
dissatisfied with the age of reason, and after 
its temporary eclipse by the scientific Vic- 
torians, it plays its part in the most advanced 
scientific philosophies of today. In the specu- 
lations of Professor Haldane whom he 
greatly admires, Professor Routh finds both 
reason and intuition happily blent. 

Nevertheless, Professor Routh seems to me 
unduly impressed by the importance of the 
scientific thinking of our day to philosophy. 
Has it not been largely negative? The physi- 
cists demonstrate the immateriality of matter, 
but they do no more than confirm specula- 
tions advanced in the 18th century and, in- 
deed, far earlier than that in the philosophy 
of the Neo-Platonists. We have, merely in 
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the findings of science, confirmation of what 
one school of thinkers has long believed; 
that the understanding can make us at home 
only on one plane of reality. It is essential 
to our existence in a three dimensional 
world. But we do not, as human beings, live 
solely on that one plane. We have also 
emotional, spiritual, and esthetic needs to 
whose satisfaction other faculties than the 
understanding are needed. 

~ I find it hard to read some of Professor 
Routh’s discussions of important literary fig- 
ures of the 19th century, for they are a mix- 
ture of biographical commonplaces such as 
we poor teachers use to pad our daily lectures 
and critical judgments of greater import. 
Thus he begins his discussion of George 
Eliot: “Marian Evans was born in 1819 in 
the house of a farmer, land agent and car- 
penter. . . .” And a paragraph later: ‘“What 
had happened to this ardent, affectionate girl, 
for if there ever was a human being possess- 
ing the genuine religious instinct, it was the 
future George Eliot. She loved animals and 
natural scenery. . . .”” This is the stuff of 
which lectures for undergraduates are made, 
and which, if excusable in a lecture, is in- 
tolerable in a work of a critical or philo- 
sophical nature. 

It is because of this unfortunate pedanti- 
cism that I have been unable to follow all 
the steps of Professor Routh’s progress to 
his conclusions which are briefly these: 
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In the nineteenth century writers and readers 
mistook education for culture. Both classes came 
to the experiences of life with their minds made 
up for them. Instead of being prepared for all the 
surprises and wonders of a changing world, they 
expected what they had been taught to expect: 
either the worldly contentment promised by the 
Victorian religions; or the stage effects which can 
always be enjoyed in the pardonable enthusiasms 
of historical and humanistic study; or again, 
growing dependent on the organizations of the 
modern state, they expected evolution to manage 
their private affairs as efficiently and economically 
as a business office. They convinced themselves 
that life, like a railway train, must have a desti- 
nation as well as a destiny. Not finding what was 
sought, both writers and readers lost sympathy in 
their own civilization. 

And again, discussing ‘‘the position of the 
modern man of culture”: 

Having resigned his traditional religion under 
the influence of science, and then having discarded 
the materialism of science under the influence of 
experience (especially inward experience), he is 
now looking for a new spirituality which must be 
authorized by science and yet contain a religious 
value. This ideal is still a shadowy ghost because 
literature has not discovered how to give it the 
clear outline of a living form. 


I’m not sure that the modern seeker is 
especially concerned to have the stamp of 
scientific approval given to his beliefs, but 
that he is still wandering like Matthew 
Arnold between two worlds and is badly in 
need of a religious revelation, is probably 
true. It is because no trustworthy Pith has 
been forthcoming that so many false faiths 
confuse our world. 


The “Language” of Animals 


M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU 


ordinary book Do You Speak Chim- 

panzee?* reads, “An introduction to the 
study of the speech of animals and of primi- 
tive men.”” In his foreword the author tells 
us that the aim of his work “has been to dis- 
cover, through systematic investigation of 
the speech of animals (in particular apes, 
monkeys, and prosimians), the first begin- 
nings of speech and the language of prehis- 
toric and fossil men.” This is an itious 
aim as well as a laudable one, for since the 
abortive labors of the imaginative Mr. Gar- 


‘George Routledge. 


Tu sub-title of G. Schwidetzky’s extra- 


ner in this field the subject of primate phi- 
lology has fallen into some disrepute. Un- 
fortunately, Herr Schwidetzky’s k will 
serve only to add to that disrepute, for 
though he writes quite attractively, his views 
both on primate phylogeny and speech not 
only verge upon nonsense, but constantly 
vie with one another to topple over into the 
ridiculous. It is a pity, for a scholarly work 
on primate “linguistics” is a pressing desid- 
eratum. Not that it is thought that such a 
work would greatly contribute to our under- 
standing of the origins of speech in man. 
These are to be looked for not in the ele- 
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mentary sounds produced by anthropoids, 
but in the structure of human language itself. 
It should be unnecessary to remark at this 
late date that the anthropoids have no spoken 
language whatsoever; such sounds as they 
do produce are purely innate emotional ex- 
pressions. ; 

Anthropoids apparently have the necessary 
vocal apparatus requisite for the articulatory 
and phonetory processes involved in the act 
of speech, but they do not use this. apparatus 
for such a purpose because they have no 
ideas which they are sufficiently desirous of 
communicating to anyone. They have “noth- 
ing to say.” These are the points that some 
future worker may take it upon himself more 
definitely to determine. Schwidetzky fails en- 
tirely to consider them. His main purpose is 
_ to ascertain whether there exist in certain 
“animal sound groups” elements which are 
to be found still surviving in human speech. 
In order to do this successfully it appears 
that it is first mecessary to establish the 
genetic status of the primate whose speech 
is being studied. This is necessary for the 
reason that certain sound groups may be 
hybrid in nature and, if undetected, thus lead 


to confusion. For example, the ngak sound 
of young chimpanzees is composed, accord- 
ing to Schwidetzky, of the ung of mandrills 
and the gnagak of the gibbons. 


The great error underlying all previous ac- 
counts of the emergence of mankind has been 
that they have altogether ignored the possibility 
of the cross-breeding of different forms. . . We 
need only walk observantly through a zoo to see, 
on all sides, the works of that playful and ca- 
pricious maker of forms, misalliance. Every ani- 
mal breeder realizes the magic power of cross- 
breeding. What is remarkable is the fact that 
animal systematists have so long overlooked it 
. . . In short, anthropoid apes are bastard forms 
of lower monkeys, and men are the bastards of 
bastards. The greater the degree of bastardy, the 
more closely intermingled the specific elements, 
the more strongly do they modify each other, and 
the more human does the new being become. 
Bastardy produces new types such as could not 
be rationally inferred from a given knowledge of 
the involved crosses. Thus, the two are so utterly 
different that one would not credit Ice Age Man 
with his ape-ancestors. 


Schwidetzky proceeds to consider some of 
these primate crossings. One of them, he 
asserts, took place between the baboons and 
the gibbons, a resulting type produced being 
the chimpanzee. Hence the ung of the man- 
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drill and the gnagak of the gibbon in the 
ngak of the young chimpanzee! 

The utter absurdity to which Schwidetzky 
carries his hybridity thesis is exhibited in the 
following typical passage: 

We do not know what crossing of baboon and 
gibbon blood it was that produced the earliest 
European, Neanderthal Man, but it would seem 
either that there must have been more of the 
blood of the sturdy, thick-set primitive baboon in 
the mixture, or that his species must have been 
the dominant one. Thus Neanderthal Man was ~ 
square and heavy and his beetling brows were 
hardly less pronounced than those of the 
In some ways, however, he also revealed his gib- 
bon ancestry for his face was shorter and less pro- 
jecting, and his nose was short. But his way of 
life must have been derived from baboons, for 
caves sheltered him from wind and snow storms. 


It is upon such a Corybantic basis that 
Schwidetzky attempts to erect his derived 
sound groups. The following excerpt is a 
very subdued example of what his method 
can do for him: 


If my argument about the relation between 
bodily structure and speech is correct, it should be 
possible to reconstruct, at least partially, the lan- 
guage of a known prehistoric people. My first 
attempt of this kind was made on Neanderthal 
Man, the prehistoric European whom I regard, 
as I have remarked above, as a cross between 
primitive chimpanzees [sic] and primitive man- 
drills. If we allow this assumption, we may then 
speculate that part of his vocabulary consisted of 
the childhood sounds made by these two primates. 
Further, we can find out what new forms could 
have arisen out of the combination of specific 
sounds, 

I will now enumerate several words which I 
consider to be survivals from the Neanderthal 
period. The old German word for cave was buil. 
The #/ sound originates from the mandrill’s in- 
drawn lateral click modified by the influence of 
the breathed out barking sound. The syllable 4x 
is remarkable in that it is uttered by modern im- 
mature chimpanzees before they fall asleep. Origi- 
nally, then, cave meant something like a sleeping 
place. Chimpanzee gak and the indrawn 1 of the 
mandrill yielded gakil and thus led to Kagil, the 
Old High German Kegil, meaning stake or peg 
(Gothic Kagils). The natural prototype of a stake 
would have been the branches in which chimpan- 
zees live to this day and which were used, slightly 
trimmed, as cudgels by primitive man. In Middle 
High German Kegel still means stick or club. 


This quotation is sufficient, we hope, to 
show that a new standard has been set for 
comparative philological ingenuity! We wish 
only that we had sufficient space left to show 
how Schwidetzky proves that the word aurora 
is derived from the “morning worship” ex- 
ercises of the Madagascar lemurs! 
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Contributors to This Issue 


The art features in this number of the 
University Review were procured through 
the courtesy of Director Rossiter Howard of 
the Kansas City Art Institute and Dr. Harold 
Buschman. The late Lowell Le Roy Balcom, 
whose Chinese studies were recently on ex- 
hibit at the Art Institute, was a Kansas City 
artist. The type of abstractionism repre- 
sented by Werner Drewes is discussed by 
Wallace Rosenbauer in the present issue of 
the University Review. Drewes is a teacher 
in the Columbia School of Architecture. 


Harriett Lull Alden studied at Colorado 
College and at the University of Kansas, 
where she had a scholarship with Carl Preyer 
in piano. She took an LL.B at Washburn 
College and is a member of the Kansas bar. 


Charles Allen was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Parts of his forthcoming 
book American Little Magazines have ap- 
peared in American Prefaces. 


Florence Becker's work has appeared in 
The American Caravan 1927, the Liberator, 
Contempo, and Poetry World. 


C. Lawrence Christenson (Ph.D., Chica- 
go) writes that his first education came in 
his father’s blacksmith shop in Viroqua, 
Wisconsin, where he “learned that fire burns, 
and that horse shoes are shaped as the by- 
product of the vanishing beauty of sparks 
from the anvil, and that the raw material for 
both of these is sweat.” He is a member of 
the Department of Economics at Indiana 
University. He has travelled and studied in 
Scandinavia. 


Hazel Cullen of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
will be remembered for her “Liebeslied” in 
the University Review of last spring. She is 
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a musician, having studied the violin in Chi- 
cago and in Vienna. Her work has appeared 
in American Prefaces and in Manuscript. 


John Gould Fletcher’s ‘Transcontinental 
Tour,” published in our last issue, was origi- 


nally designed to include the poems appear- 
ing in the present number under the title 


“Poems written on a Tour.” Two more po- 
ems from the sequence will be presented in 
the forthcoming issue of the University Re- 
view. Fletcher is widely known for his Prel- 
udes and Symphonies, Breakers and Granite, 
Twenty-four Elegies, and his interesting au- 
tobiography Life is My Song. His Selected 
Poems recently came from the press and will 
receive attention in the next University 
Review. 


Martin Gardner edited Comment at the 
University of Chicago where he received the 
Bachelor’s degree, majoring in’ philosophy. 
He has worked as a journalist on the Tulsa 
Tribune and has studied in the Graduate 
School at the University of Chicago. 


Carl Grabo is a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at the University of Chica- 
go. He is the author of many volumes, 
athong them the charming books Peter and 
the Princess and The Cat in Grandfather's 
House, which. were written for children. His 
scholarly works include The Technique of 
the Novel, The Art of the Short Story, The 
Magic Plant, A Newton Among Poets, and 
Prometheus Unbound, An Inter pretation— 
these last three being on the poet Shelley. 


Constance Harper is a young writer whose 
works have appeared in various publications 
for some years. “Woman of Brittany’ was 
written before she began her first year of 
college work at the University of Kansas 
City. 
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AINES: 


Leadership 


CERTIFIED 
MILK 


Vitamin “‘D’”’ or Regular 


Produced under the supervision 


of Jackson Co. Medical 


Milk Commission 


BONNER 
MILK 


Pasteurized 


Kansas City’s premium quality 
pasteurized milk 


There is no Substitute for 
Quality. Ask your doctor, 
he knows. 


Aines 
Dairy 


COMPANY 


VA. 3880 


Va I7s Printed... or 
| Lsthographed 


LARUE 


A TET 


Mention of the University Review is an introduction to our advertisers. 
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Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Joseph Joel Keith is familiar to our read- 
ers. He has published poetry in Voices, Prai- 
rie Schooner, Poetry: a Magazine of Verse, 
Shards, and Poetry Review (London). 


Charlotte Kellogg is familiar to the read- 
ers of the University Review, the Aflantic 
Monthly, and the Forum. Decorated by 
France and Belgium, she is the author of 
Bobbins of Belgium and Women of Bel- 
gium, Jadwiga—Queen of Poland, and The 
Girl Who Ruled a Kingdom. 


Edgar Lee Masters, author of the famous 
Spoon River Anthology, has published in 
the last few years Across Spoon River, an 
autobiography, The Golden Fleece of Cali- 
fornia, an epic poem on the gold rush of 
1849, Invisible Landscapes, The New World, 
Whitman, and Mark Twain, A Portrait. 


Barbara Middendorf is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas City who at present 
lives in New York. Her poetry has been 
published in the University Review and in 
other periodicals. 


Walter Milne, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, is taking advanced work 
at the University of Kansas. He spent last 
summer in research at Wood’s Hole, Massa- 
chusetts. 


M. F. Ashley-Montagu was educated at 
Cambridge (England), London, and Flor- 
ence. He has written on Walter Savage 
Landor, psychology, sociology, anatomy, phy- 
sical and cultural anthropology and the his- 
tory of science. His Coming into Being 
Among the Australian Aborigines, is a study 
of the psychology of belief. He is Associate 
Editor of Isis. 
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Shop for Christmas 


on 


Country Club 


Plaza 


The Country Club Plaza 
is a complete neighborhood 
shopping center. 


PLAZA SHOPPING is 
easy, pleasant and economi- 
cal. Amazingly varied gift 
assortments in more than 200 
shops compactly arranged 
for your convenience. Sales- 
people are friendly, intelli- 
gent and helpful. 


Try shopping the ONE- 
STOP PLAZA WAY and 
you'll be time and money 
ahead. 


Two BIG FREE parking 
stations. 


Visit the Plaza at night and 

see the thrilling Christmas 

lighting. Most shops are 
open evenings. 


COUNTRY CLUB PLAZA 


West of 47th and Main 


Contributors to This Issue—Cont’d 


Herbert Muntz was educated at Ohio State 
University (A.B. and M.A.). His work has 
appeared in American Prefaces. His story 
“Guest” is soon to appear in the magazine 
W estward. 


The work of Paul Neureiter is familiar to 
the readers of the University Review. He 
was educated at Vienna, where he took his 
Ph.D., and is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Kansas City. 


Wallace Rosenbauer is in charge of sculp- 
ture at the Kansas City Art Institute. He was 
trained at Washington University in St. 
Louis, the Kansas City Art Institute, and un- 
der Archipenko. He is a frequent exhibitor 
in Kansas City and in New York. This sum- 
mer he contributed to The Connecticut Nut- 
meg issued by Heywood Broun, John Erskine 
and others. 


Robert M. Zingg was brought up in New 
Mexico, and educated at the University of 
Colorado and the University of Chicago 
where he took his Ph.D. He is an anthro- 
pologist at the University of Denver. 

“My interest in the Spanish empire in 
which I have lived half my life,” he writes, 
“attracted me to the Philippines where the 
most civilized and most primitive peoples in 
the world rub elbows. These interests kept 
me there five years—1924-1929.” In 1930 
he was sent for a year to the Tarahumara 
Indians of Chihuahua, Mexico. He has pub- 
lished (with W. C. Bennett) The Tarahu- 
mara: an Indian Tribe of North-West Mex- 
ico (University of Chicago Press). In 1933 
he was again in Mexico, and in 1935-1936 
in Germany carrying on his studies. At pres- 
ent he is investigating unusual cases of hu- 
man beings nurtured by animals. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The body of The University Review is 
set in Int Garamond. This ’ 
designed in 1540 by Claude Garamond, 
has been adapted to modern machine 
composition; but it retains its original 
characteristics—simple, legible, graceful, 
and individual, without the mechanical 
severity of modern Roman type faces. 

Garamond belongs to the general group 
called “Old Style Roman,” and in its 
modern adaptation it possesses the strik- 
ing individuality of the old craftsman- 
designed types. The serifs, for example, 
are not uniform, but vary from letter to 
letter; and in general are greatly simpli- 
fied, as can be noted in the letter ‘‘c.” 
Improved readability is also a character- 
istic of Garamond type, inasmuch as the 
lower case letters are larger in proportion 
to the capitals than is customary. The 
total effect is a type face of unusual 
beauty and distinction. The cover paper 
is by Strathmore, the inside paper by 
International, and the printing by La Rue. 
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